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I. The Obligation of Higher Education in Our Society 


HE RISING TIwWE Of student enrollment 

has become during the past year the 
cause of another rising tide of impressive 
proportions and of great long-range sig- 
nificance. There is clear evidence on 
many sides of public interest in educa- 
tion more intense 
than at any time 


and more extensive 
in recent memory. The 
problems of the primary and secondary 
schools, where the rising tide is real 
and present, have become acute in thou- 
sands of both rural and 
urban, land. Citizens, as 
taxpayers and as parents, have had to 
think about the future of the schools, 
because both their pocketbooks and the 
welfare of their 
involved. 


communities, 
across the 


children are directly 

The hundreds of local and state meet 
ings in preparation for the White House 
Conference in November helped to focus 
this interest and make articulate at 
all levels. At the same time, established 
organizations representing labor, indus- 
trial management, parents, college 
alumni, educators, and many other 
groups have become increasingly active. 
In consequence, popular 
magazines, broadcasts, and tele- 
vision productions have been giving 
serious and sustained attention to the 


news yapers, 
radio 


nation’s educational needs and problems. 

It is gratifying to note that the con- 
cern of the public at large, as reflected 
by press and radio, includes all levels 
of education. Among the numerous 
items that have come to my attention in 
the past few weeks was an Associated 
Press Sunday feature story on the nature, 
scope, and importance of the problems 
facing higher education. Recently the 
Saturday Review devoted an entire is- 
sue to what, in my judgment, was a 
first-class exposition of educational needs 
and purposes, and included articles deal 
ing with elementary 
higher 


secondary, and 
education. | could cite many 
illustrations of the fact that the 
American people are asking for and 
information about school 
needs than has been true in 
a long, long while. 

Under these 
poses 


more 


receiving more 
and college 


circumstances, the pur- 


functions of education are 


critical 


and 
and 
man in the 


under continuing scrutiny 
by the as well as by 


the professional educator. It 


street 
becomes 
especially important, therefore, that all 
of us, whether professionally as educa- 
tors or nonprofessionally as citizens, seek 
to know and to understand the tradi- 
tions behind current purposes and prac 
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tices in education and the relationship 
of those traditions to the development 
of American civilization as 

[ turn to James Bryant 
what strikes me as the 
exposition of the 


a whole. 
Conant for 
most lucid recent 
American tradition in 
read. In his address 
last Feb- 
re-emphasized, on the 
of his firsthand examination of educa- 
tional institutions in Western Europe, 
the uniqueness of our educational tradi 
tion. Let me attempt to outline briefly 
the contrasting facts he presented. 

He pointed out that in Western Eu- 
rope people tend to stay put rather 
than to move from one place to another. 
Furthermore, 


education I have 
at Michigan State 
ruary, he 


University 
basis 


consciousness of class dif- 
still very 
educational 
these general characteristics: 

1. “The universities in Europe have 
been but little changed during the last 
century. They are . attended by 
young people for the purpose of prepar- 
ing themselves for a few traditional pro- 
fessions. [They] enroll only about 5 
percent of those who are of the age 
to attend.” 

2. “A student to be admitted to a 
university must have completed a spe- 
cial course 


ferences is strong. Conse- 


que ntly, the 


Sy stem has 


that begins usually at age 
twelve and runs about six 
Not more than 15 percent of 
group are enrolled in university 
preparatory schools;” and “those who are 
not chosen complete their schooling at 
age fourteen or fifteen.” 

In contrast, the 
“still 
to move 


eleven or 
years. 
an age 


American people are 
fluid society” with “the impulse 
from town to town, or state to 
of hier- 


Conse- 


state,” and “a relative absence 


archies and class __ barriers.” 
quently, our educational system differs 
ene from the European. 

3. In the past century = ‘re have been 
revolutionary changes 
tion in the United Stee 


“The middle of the 


1 higher educa- 
As he puts it, 
last century was a 
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period when the 


spreading of knowl- 
edge, 


particularly practical knowledge, 
to all the inhabitants of the United States 
became a dominant idea.” “We enroll 
in colleges and universities something 
like 20 percent” of those in the 
priate age group. 


appro- 


Preparation for college is by no 
means the only function of our second- 
ary schools Seventy-five percent of our 
young people are still enrolled in full- 
time education at age sixteen. 

A recent article in THe EpucAaTIONAL 
Recorp by Frank H. Bowles adds some 
pertinent facts about the revolution in 
higher education in this country which 
Dr. Conant described. During the period 
1870 to 1910, “Our colleges and univer- 
sities were producing graduates to serve 
in four major fields: teaching, the min- 
istry, medicine, and the law.” “In 1910, 
85 percent of all college graduates were 
in liberal arts fields, health fields, or 
law.” 

By 1950 “higher education was no 
longe ‘r concerned only with preparation 
for four professions but had so shifted 
in its course that the liberal arts plus 
important professions of 1910 accounted 
for less than half of our educational 
effort, and all the rest of that effort was 
going into professions that were not 
regarded in terms of higher education 
forty years before.” Dr. Bowles notes 
that during these forty years attendance 
in colleges and universities increased at 
ten times the rate of population growth. 

During the same period, Dr. Bowles 
says, our secondary schools “disc 7 
certain tasks the ‘y once performed,” 
cluding “exact preparation for college.’ 
They “have assumed the more difficult 
task of offering a comprehensive cur- 
riculum which presents, on a sampling 
basis, a form of preparation for almost 
any occupation, including that of stu- 
dent, which a secondary school graduate 
might elect to enter.” 

I have presented this background at 
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it is directly rele- 
that is being 
Who should 
With the 
prospect of enormous expenditures in 
order to preserve the present degree of 
educational opportunity for the youth 
of the future, it was inevitable that some 
should advocate limiting that opportu- 
nity to a relatively small elite. 
should know, should be 
tell them, as Dr. Conant and Dr. 
have done so clearly, 


some length because 
vant to the 
raised in 


basic issue 


many quarters; 


receive a college education? 


They 
able to 
Bowles 
that they are ad- 
of a European tradition that 
was discarded by the American people 
in theory in the last half of the 
teenth century and in practice in the 
first half of this century because it did 
not meet the requirements of the kind 
of society the American people were 
deve loping on this continent. And we 
must base our own judgments and plans 
on the twofold assurance that, first, the 
people of our country will demand more, 
not less, educational opportunity for the 
children of today and tomorrow, and, 
second, that when they understand what 
is needed to do this, they will make the 
necessary sacrifices to meet those needs. 

There is already abundant and widely 
recognized evidence that there are great 
national needs for an increased supply 
of highly qualified people who must have 
maximum educational opportunity in 
order to realize their full potential. We 
also already know that there are one 
hundred thousand or more young people 
a year who, on all the evidence avail- 
able, are highly qualified to go on to 
college when they graduate from high 
school and yet do not do so. If en- 
rollment is restricted, it seems clear that 
we shall increase the losses to our society 
of those 
have high quality while we are trying 
to keep out those not so well qualified. 
But more than this, arbitrary restriction 
of enrollment of qualified applicants 
would be directly contrary to the 


and we 


vocates 


nine- 


and to our economy who do 


cardi- 


nal point of our national belief in the 
importance of the individual human 
being The answer which I believe we 
shall be forced to accept, should 
welcome, has four essential parts: first, 
to provide more effective counseling and 
guidance early in the 


and 


student's career; 
to adapt more etlectively our 
educational offerings to the 


individual students; third 


sec ond 


aptitudes ot 
to devise more 
successful methods of exciting incentive 
in the student to go on with his studies; 
and fourth, to remove financial and other 
obstacles to doing so. 

In no sense whatever do these steps 
imply nor lead by devious paths to any 
watering-down of 


Surely, we 


academic standards. 
who are 
cerned with the development of the 
intellect must always have as our first 
goal the cultivation of intellectual qual- 
ity of the highest possible order. To be 
satisfied with anything less would under 
mine our fundamental purpose and the 
reason for being of our institutions. But 
educational opportunity can be enhanced 
and excellence of performance stimu- 
lated if we can find ways of doing a 
better job of fitting the opportunity to 
the aptitudes 
student. 
Meeting the 
clearly 


professionally con 


needs, and interests of the 


needs 
involves numer- 
ous other complicated and difficult prob- 
lems having to do with staff, academic 
program, All of them are 
under discussion today. Educational in- 
realm of theory 
are emerging into reality. When every 
classroom space filled by someone who 
need not be there 


educational 
foreshadowed 


now 


and finances. 


novations long in the 


may deprive some 
one else of the opportunity to learn, we 
must be very that the 
year of does not 


sure freshman 


college substantially 
duplicate the last year of high school; 
we shall need to give more thoughtful 
appraisal to off-campus and night courses 
for academic credit 


date; 


than we have to 


must have 


and we better reasons 
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than any yet advanced for holding back 
the gifted student, who could meet all 
the formal requirements by taking a 
smaller number of courses in a shorter 
time. 

Furthermore, we must use the teach- 
ers time more effectively and give him 
the most efficient aids that modern tech- 
nology can supply. The question has 
been asked, for example, why we con- 
tinue to construct lecture rooms of the 
size and shape necessitated by the need 
to hear the speaker's voice and to see 
what he writes on the blackboard. And 
this happens in an age when the loud- 
speaker, the motion picture projector, 
and closed circuit television are familiar 
and accessible tools 
Then there are all the considerations 
and financial—that affect 
plans for expansion. And cutting across 
all these areas of concern are relation 
ships among educational institutions, be 
tween educational institutions and gov- 
ernment, between 


—academic 


educational institu- 
tions and various groups, such as indus 
try and labor, in our own country, and 
between our educational institutions and 
people and their agencies in foreign 
lands. 

Two facts stand out as we think « 
all these challenging problems: that ion “y 
are common to all higher education and 
that they can best be solved by coopera- 
tive effort No institution can isolate 
itself from the tensions and aspirations 
and achievements of our society 
institution 


, and no 
can meet all the challenges 
alone 

So far as I can determine, 
institutions are 


few if any 
attempting to do so. 
Cooperation among educational institu- 
tions and between education and other 
agencies in our society seems to me to 
be impressive and constantly improving. 
We are gratified to feel that the Council 
has played some part in bringing this 
about, and we hope to make even more 
significant contributions toward that end 
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When 
| always mean 
the entire membership, and particularly 
those representatives of member institu- 
tions and organizations who serve with 
such devotion and effectiveness as mem- 
bers of Council commissions and com- 
mittees. Council policies are made by 
them, and Council activities reflect their 
interests and their judgment. Repre- 
sentatives on Council commissions and 
committees during the past year have 
numbered approximately two hundred 
and fifty, and hundreds of others have 
taken part in conferences, correspond- 
ence, and informal discussions relating 
to the Council’s work. 

Let me now be specific about the 
achievements of some of these groups. 

Over the past two years the Problems 
and Policies Committee has had five 
meetings and has devoted many hours to 
considering such basic propositions as 
general versus specialized educational 
objectives, providing an adequate supply 
of well-qualified teachers, and maintain- 
ing high standards in a time of greatly 
increased enrollment. 

The Commission on 


in the months and years to come. 


I mention the Council, 


the Education 
of Women published an interim report, 
How Fare American Women? during the 
year, which pointed up its special and 
important problems of the past two 
years. 
During the 
mittees have 


past year Council com- 
made two direct attacks 
on financial obstacles to educational op- 
portunity. The Committee on Taxation 
and Fiscal Reporting to the Federal 
Government and the Committee on Re- 
lationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government have worked with 
several constituent organizations on a 
tax credit plan to lighten the burden on 
the taxpayer of meeting the bills for 
constantly increasing college tuition and 
fees for his children. The proposal has 
growing support in Congress, and we 
have reason to hope that the legislation 
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may be enacted next spring. At the 
same time a special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Relationships has been 
conducting a comprehensive study of the 
availability and need of scholarships as 
a basis for recommending a broad policy 
in this area which will commend itself 
to all institutions and agencies concerned 
with this vital question 

The Council for Cooperation — in 
Teacher Education has been especially 
active in efforts to find a common ground 
of principle and to coordinate the numer 
ous isolated programs for the improve 
ment of teaching in primary and second 
ary schools. The Committee on College 
Teaching has plans for an active pro 
gram with similar objectives at the col 
lege level. The Committee on Television 
has assembled and disseminated com 
prehensive information on credit courses 
by television. 

The relationship of both students and 
faculty to the Armed Forces continues 
to be a matter of great importance. A 
project to supply definitive information 
to high school students concerning their 
military obligations and opportunities 
has been completed by the North Cen 
tral Association of Colleges and Second 
ary Schools under a grant from the 
U.S. Department of Defense, and the 
Council is publishing the resulting docu 
ment, Your Life Plans and the Armed 
Forces for wide distribution 

Extensive and sustained efforts have 
been 


made for than a year to 


bring all the wisdom of the many re- 


more 
sources of the Council to bear on the 
new plan for the Reserve forces so that 
essential educational objectives would 
not be lost or forgotten in the debate on 
the numerous other issues involved. | 
can testify with assurance that the re 
ommendations of the Committee on Re 
lationships supported and supplemente d 
by those of the Conference on Military 
Manpower held by the Council last 
January, had an important influence in 


shaping the legislation which became 
August 9. 1955 

At the request of a group of industrial 
the Council careful 
study in recent months to its possible 
contribution in the area of college-in- 


dustry 


law on 


leade rs has 


given 


relations. Much has been done 


by other organizations representing 
higher education, business and industry, 
the case of the 
Aid to Education, 


has been determined that 


or, as in Council for 


both It 


the Council 


Financial 


can best serve by coordinating and aug 
menting efforts at mutual understanding, 
which are basic to, but not identical with, 
direct fund-raising. We anticipate the 
prompt inauguration of a program along 
these lines 


This has been for the 


in the general 
area of education and internatiofal af 
fairs 


a banner year 


Council, it seems to me 


The Leaders Program, under con 
tract with the U.S Department, of State, 


arranged the 


itineraries and 


programs 
for 292 disinguished foreign visitors dur 
ing its first year of operation The Office 
Abroad, made 
possible by a grant from the Ford Foun 
dation, has provided a 


of Institutional Projects 


much-needed 
service as a liaison agency between the 
Foreign Operations Administration (now 
the International Cooperation Adminis 
tration) and the 73 United States col 
leges and universities which have under- 
taken contracts to provide support and 
assistance to universities in other coun 
the US 


Commerce and our Cana 


tries In cooperation with 


Chamber of 
dian affiliates, the Council sponsored a 
successful conference on Canada—United 
States Relations and is bringing out a 
significant publication on behalf of the 
Canada—United 


Education 


States Committee on 
The Commission on Educa 
Affairs has as 
sumed broader responsibilitifs and has 
he etl 


tion and International 


notably successful in 


sustaining 
public support for the Federal Govern 


ment’s educational exchange program. 
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all the 
Council has been endeav- 
oring, as I have suggested, to promote 
mutual understanding and cooperation 
among institutions, agencies, and g groups 
engaged in or directly interested in edu- 
cation. 


In these and 
activities, the 


other Council 


Perhaps the most pervasive ef- 
fort—which has involved publications, 
conferences and 
continuous staff work—has been devoted 
to the many-sided problem of educa- 
tional planning for the future. It has 
been extremely gratifying to watch the 
growth of state-wide planning in which 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities 
of all kinds, private ly and publicly sup- 
ported alike, have counseled together 
to find the right answers to 
that not only 


numerous committees, 


que stions 
will affect them all, but, 
importantly, will also determine 
the scope and quality of the educational 
opportunities offere d American youth for 
many years to come. 

Let me quote briefly here from an 
address by Walter L ippmann in March 
1954. He was discussing the central 
issue before us today in the context of 
the evolution of society in all parts of 
the world during this century. He said, 


Most of the argument, indeed the whole 
issue of whether to address the effort in 
education to the average of ability or to the 
higher capacities, derives from the assump 
tion that we have to make that choice. But 
why do we have to choose? Why are we not 
planning to educate everybody as much as 
everybody can be 
and some 


more 


educated, some much 


more less than others? 


We have to do in the educational system 
something very like what we have done in 
the military establishment during the past 
fifteen years. We have to make a break- 
through to a radically higher and broader 
conception of what is needed and of what 
can be done. 


There is clear evidence today, in my 
opinion, that the break-through for 
which Mr. Lippmann calls is imminent. 
Public awareness and understanding of 
the scope and importance of the prob- 
lem will lead inevitably to an insistent 
demand for a solution consonant with 
the public welfare. 
of social 


We are in the grip 
forces such as those which, 
in the last century, gave rise to the land- 
grant college movement. The next dec- 
ade will tell whether the present pat- 
tern of higher education is strong enough 
and elastic enough to meet the 
strated social need, 


demon- 
or whether a new 
pattern will emerge. The ultimate issue 
is whether orde rly evolution or explosive 
revolution occurs in higher education. 

I firmly believe that orderly evolution, 
protecting all the real values of the 
present system, can be achieved if we 
are all alive to our social re sponsibilities 
and if we dedicate ourselves to coopera- 
tive I further believe that the 
Council on Education will 
have increasing opportunities for serv- 
ice to its membership and to the nation 
as each year passes. With your help, all 
of us who work for the Council will do 


our best to grasp those opportunities. 


action. 
American 


Il. Administrative Developments 


Membership 


The membership of the Council from 
October 1954 to October 1955 shows a 
slight over-all increase of seven, from 
1,096 to 1,103. Three organizations be- 
came associate members of the Council 
during the year. Four associate mem- 


bers found it withdraw. 
Sixteen new institutional members were 
added; eight withdrew from membership 
because of mergers or for financial rea- 
sons. As a result, the number of con- 
stituent members total remains the same; 


associate membership decreased by one; 


necessary to 
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GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP 
1918 TO OCTOBER li 


i918 1923 i928 1933 


J55 


1000 


1938 1943 1948 


wa Organizations—Constituent and Associate Members 


Fd Institutional Members 


institutional membership has a total in 
crease of eight. The total Council mem 
bership on October 7, 1955, follows 
constituent members, 77; associate mem 
bers, 64: institutional members, 962: 
total, 1,103. Changes in Council mem- 
bership since 1918 are shown in the chart 
at the top of this page 

The organizations and _ institutions 
listed below have been admitted to 
membership between October 1954 and 
October 1955: 


Associate members 


Association of College Unions 
Asia Foundation 
Council for Financial Aid to Education 


Institutional members 


College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Cali 
fornia 


David Lips omb College 


nessee 


District 
Wasl 
Dropsie 


of ( olun 
iington, D 
; ( olle ye 


Vania renewa 


mem 


Hardin; 


sour 


bership) 


g College 


Hastings Teache 
Nebraska (renewal of a formerly held 


mem 


bership) 


1953 


ibia Teac 
( 


Philade I 


Nashville Ten 


hers College, 


yhia, Pennsyl 


1 of a formerly held 


Searcy, Arkansas 


Harris Teachers College, S 


rs Colle 


t. Louis, Mis 


ge, Hastings, 


Marycrest College, Dave nport lowa 
Massachusetts School of Art 


sacht 
Mount 

consi 

mem 
Newtor 


isetts 
Mary Col 
n renew: 
bership) 

1 College 


Newton, Massa 


Ohio 
Ohio 


Mec h inics 


lege Mil 
al of a 


Boston, Mas 


waukee, Wis- 


formerly held 


of the Sacred Heart, 


chusetts 
Institute 


Cincinnati, 
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Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cin 
Ohio 
Spring Garden 


nati 
Institute Philadelphia 

Pennsyly inla 
Webste r College 


sour 


Webster 

(renewal of 
membership ) 

Westminster Theological S« minary Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


Mis 
held 


Groves 
a formerly 


Finances 


The past year was a gratifying one 
from a financial standpoint. It was the 
second successive fiscal period in whic h 


$22,412.62, before mortgage curtailment, 
interest payments, and capital expendi- 
tures, 

The Publications Division had receipts 
of $116,334.77 and disbursements of 
$95,388.25 during the same period. 

teceipts in the Central Services Divi- 
sion from January 1, 1954, to December 
31, 1954, amounted to $77,986.82. This 
was $801.05 over disbursements for the 
same period. 

The auditor's report of the Council’s 
complete financial status for the fiscal 


the central functions of the Council were 
totally supported without the use of 
funds held in reserve 


year 1954 has been published in the 
April 1955 issue of THe EpucaTionaL 
Total receipts in Recorp. 
the Genes! Fund for the year ending 
December 31, 1954, amounted to $268.- 
063.91 and exceeded disbursements by 
$18,095.88. 67.2 percent of this income 
came from members dues, 27.3 percent 
from reimbursement for 


List of Grants 


During the period October 1, 1954, 
to September 30, 1955, grants for special 
projects amounting to $1,018,012.00 have 
been made to the Council by educational 
foundations, agencies of the United 
States Government, and other groups, 
as follows: 


services, and 
5.5 percent from interest on investments. 

Operation of the Council building 
during 1954 resulted in a net income of 


Tue Asta FOUNDATION 


$3,000 to supplement the travel and per diem grants of the Department of State 


to four Filipino leaders. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF New York 


$14,500 


to provide funds to correlate basic data for a national scholarship policy. 
The funds are available for a seven-month period. 
ApuLt EDUCATION 


THe FunNpD For 


$5,500 to continue regional services of the Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision through the Southern Regional Education Board to December 31, 
1955. 


to provide funds for the National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television for the calendar year 1955. 


for the work of the Joint Committee on Educational Television, for the 
period April 1, 1955, to December 31, 1955. 


$150,000 


$75,000 


Otp Dominion Founpation, INc. 


$11,501 


to be used in connection with the development of television for in-school 
use, during the calendar year 1955. 


$2,200 to cover the costs of a seminar on the subject of school telecasting, pro 


posal by the Joint Committee on Educational Television. 





THe ROCKEFELI 
$39,612 


UNrrep STATES 
$65.080 


U.S. DEPARTME 
AND EDUCATION 


$10,000 


U.S. DEPARTMI 
$300,000 


$158,419 


»,900 


$154.000 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
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ER FOUNDATION 


toward expenses of cooperation with the Japanese Ministry of Education, 
the National Federation of Student Personnel Services Associations in 
Japan, and the University of Tokyo, in a program of training for student 
pe rsonnel workers during the year ending November 21, 1955. 


ArMepb Forces INsTITUTE 


for the continuation of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex 
periences as an agency for maintaining liaison between the Office of 
Armed Forces Information and Education and civilian institutions and 
accrediting agencies, for the year July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956. Contract 
DA-47-0431E-557. . 


NT OF Derense, Orrice oF ARMED Forces INFORMATION 


for services and materials necessary to furnish a com] lete re port covering 
an evaluation of The Fact-Finding Study of the Testing Program of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 


NT OF STATI 


for a program, the purpose of which is to bring to the United States 
selected foreign leaders for programs of travel, consultation, and observa 
tion, which will bring them in contact with influential American leaders 
and representative organizations. The programs of these leaders in the 
United States are designed to develop mutual understanding by the 
exchange of knowledge and skills and to enable the leaders to gain a 
broader understanding of American life, customs, institutions and demo 
cratic processes. Contract SCC 23124 

to | rovide additional funds to be used in programming idditional grantees 
assigned to the Council by the De partme nt of State, under Contract No 
SCC 23124, amendment #1 

to provide funds for preparation and procurement of a handbook entitled 
Handbook for Travelers to the U.S.A The funds were granted under the 
terms of amendment #1, Contract SCC 22906 

to enable the Council to assist the De partment in carrying out its program 
of orientation and related services for certain foreign grantees who will 
visit the United States to participate in educational and technical ex 
change programs sponsored by the Department of State and the Depart 
ment of the Army, for the period July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. Contract 
SCC 23499. 


FROM INDIVIDUALS AND Otrner Groups 


Contributions to prot ide financial assistance for American sponsored schools in Cuba 


through the 
$ 500 
1.000 


500 
9905 


aed 


200 
200 
500 
100 
1.000 
00 
500 


Inter-American Schools Service 


Air Reduction Company, Inc., New York. N.Y 
American Sugar Refining Company, New York, N.Y 
Aron, J. and Company, Inc., New York, N.Y 
Berdeshevsky, P. G., New York, N.Y. 

Coe and Company, Jacques, New York, N.Y 
Coe, Jacques New York, N.Y 

Cuban Telephone Company, Havana, Cuba 
Eaton, Joseph S.. New York, N. Y. 

Haskins and Sells Foundation, New York, N.Y. 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, N.Y 
Kaplan, A I » New York N Y. 
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100 
1.000 
2.500 

400 
1,000 

100 

100 
2,500 
1.000 


Powers, os B., Inc., 
Punta Ale 


250 Scherman 
50 Steiner, S. S., Inc., 


The Keves Foundation, Inc., 
Lone Star Cement Corporation, New York, N.Y 
Merritt-Chapman and Scott Foundation, New York, N.Y. 
The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Powe, William A., Havana, Cuba 

New York, N.Y 

gro Sugar Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
Rosenberg, Philip and Jeannette S., Havana, Cuba 

25 Ross, Marshall R., Harrison 
Harry, New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 


Keiser, David M., New York, N.Y. 
Miami, Fla. 


N.Y. 


Contributions to provide financial assistance to American-sponsored schools in Mexico: 


$2,000 
1,000 

1.000 

400 

2 000 

L000 

500 


Anonymous 
Clayton, W. L., Houston, Texas 

Sharp Joe, Mexico 6, D.F., Mexico 

Humble Oil and Refining Company, Houston, Texas 
Mexico 


St. John, Constance A.., 
Sharp, Joe, Mexico 6, D.F 


Mexico 6, D.F., 
Mexic 0 
Wilson, Charles F., New York, N.Y. 


Contributions toward expenses of conferences to study the strengths and limitations 
of relations between the United States and Canada, held February 7-8, 1955: 


$250 


250 


Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 
General Dynamics Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


250 General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Contributions toward expenses of meeting in California in November 1954 of the Com 


mission on Student Personnel: 
$500 

Men’s College, Calif. 

500 


Staff 


On June 30 after a combined 
total of over torty three years of loyal 
service, Miss Minnie E. Orth and Mrs. 
Florence Downs announced their retire- 
ment. Miss Orth became a member of 
the Council staff in 1925 and worked 
in the Central Services Division. Mrs. 
Downs had been switchboard operator 
and receptionist since 1942. 

Dr. Elmer D. West, former program 
director of the Institute for 
Research, joined the Council staff on 


and 


American 


April 11, 1955, to prepare special reports 
for the Committee on Equality of Op- 
portunity in Higher Education and for 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government to consider a 


Western Personnel Institute, 


Claremont College, Pomona College, Scripps College, and Claremont 


Pasadena, Calif. 


national scholarship policy. Having com- 
pleted this assignment, Dr. West left 
the Council at the end of October to 
accept a position with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The appointment of Mrs. Elinor P. 
Reams as a part-time consultant to the 
Commission on Education and Interna- 
tional Affairs was made last April. Mrs. 
Reams’ background as executive secre- 
tary of the Department of State’s United 
States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange from 1948 to 1952 and 
as a consultant in the Department dur- 
ing 1953, qualifies her well for this 
position. 

Howard Boozer, who had been a staff 
assistant, was appointed a staff associate, 
effective June 1, 1955. Robert A. Crum- 
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mel, formerly a teacher in the Muskegon 
Heights Public School System, was ap- 
pointed staff assistant to succeed Mr. 
Boozer. 

G. Frederick Stutz terminated a one- 
year appointment as staff assistant on 
June 28, 1955. On August 1, 1955 Dr. 
Joseph C. Kiger left the Council to 
accept the position of assistant director 
of the Southern Fellowship Fund. While 
with the Council, Dr. Kiger was called 
on to perform a variety of activities in- 
cluding his assignment as research as- 
for the 
tional Research Policy. 


sociate Committee on _ Institu- 

Dr. Nicholas C. Brown was appointed 
staff associate to fill the vacancy left by 
Dr. Kiger’s leaving. Dr. 
registrar at Emory and Henry College 
in Emory, Virginia. 


jrown was 


Publications 


During the period October 1954 
through October 1955 the Council pub- 
lished books and a number 
of institutional pamphlets, periodicals, 


fourteen 


newsletters, and brief brochures for spe- 
This is the same num- 
ber that was issued during the same 
period ending in October 1954. 
College and University Business Ad- 
ministration, Volume II, completed this 
important project. The first volume dealt 
in detail with basic principles of fiscal 


cial committees. 


procedures. The second volume covers 
those fields of business management and 
administration in which the chief busi 
ness officer and his. associates have pri- 
mary responsibilities. 

Two books—With Perspective on Hu- 
man Relations, published in February 
1955, and School Culture: Studies of 
Participation and Leadership, published 
in September—brought to completion 
the issuance of publications based on 
the experience of the project Intergroup 
Schools 
Eleven books were developed by this 
project between 1947 and 1955. 


Education in Cooperating 


17 


The most widely used of the books 
prepared by the project Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Cooperating Schools is Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations. Originally 
issued as a pamphlet in 1947 and revised 
in 1949, the first two sold 
18,000 copies. Because of the importance 
of keeping this book up to date, arrange- 
ments were made for the preparation of 


Annual Report 


editions 


a revised and enlarged edition, which 
was published in March 1955. The 
new edition has secured wide acc eptance 
and use. 

A major portion of publications ac 
tivity during the past year has been 
devoted to the preparation of Your Life 
Plans and the Armed Forces prepared by 
a special committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This unit of study is designed 
to answer the many questions raised in 
the minds of high school youth on the 
impact of military service on their edu 
Under an 
agreement with the Department of De 
fense and through the cooperation of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Prin« ipals, copies of the text and 
the accompanying Teacher's Handbook 
were sent to all senior high schools and 
colleges in the United States.. On Octo- 
ber 14 the first copy of the book was 
presented to Secretary of Defense Wilson 
by Dr 
committee responsible for its preparation 

A Handbook for Travelers to the 
U.S.A. was produced for the Washington 
of the 
under a grant from the Department of 
State. All copies were delivered to the 
Department of State and the. Interna 


cational and vocational plans 


Lowell Fisher, chairman of the 


International Center Council 


tional Cooperation Administration for 
distribution abroad to sponsored travel 
No 


tribution in this country 


ers. copies are available for dis 


The Council has entered into an agree 
ment with the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace to publish a series 
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of eight books growing out of Endow- 
ments study of university programs in 
world affairs. Two of these books are 
planned for publication in the spring of 
1956—American College Life as Edu- 


cation in World Outlook and Foreign 
Students and Higher Education in the 
United States. 

A complete list of the publications 
issued appears on pages 78-80. 


I11. General Committees 


Problems and Policies Committee 


The Problems and Policies Committee 
held three regular meetings of its own 
membership, officers and chairmen of 
committees of the Council, a few invited 
guests, and the members of the Council 
staff who regularly sit with the 
mittee. 


com- 


Besides continuing the discussion of 
problems confronting higher education 
and, by way of teacher education, edu- 
cation at all levels, the committee this 
year paid special attention to making 
available to the American Council mem- 
bership its analysis of certain of these 
problems. The committee had outlined 
the program of the annual meeting of 
the Council in Chicago in October 1954, 
and at the meeting of the committee on 
this occasion the general lines of the 
year's activities were laid down. 

At Northampton, Massachusetts, on 
January 24-25, 1955, the committee en- 
tertained as its guest Mr. Neil McElroy, 
chairman of the forthcoming White 
House Conference on Education. A good 
deal of the session was devoted to analy- 
sis of the problems inevitably to be 
confronted during the state and White 
House conferences. The committee 
stressed the inseparableness of American 
education and expressed alarm that the 
state and White House conferences ap- 
peared to be endeavoring to analyze and 
treat elementary and secondary educa- 
tion problems in isolation from the prob- 
lems of higher education, and urged 
Mr. McElroy to use his influence to 
introduce into the planning groups and 
into the agenda some consideration of 


the singleness of aim of all American 
education and of the interrelation and 
mutual dependence of secondary and 
higher education. The committee was 
later informed that steps had been taken 
to these ends. Among these, one mem- 
ber of the committee, Dr. James R. 

Killian, Jr., was selected to serve as 
c hairman of the committee on the aims 
of education: What Should the Schools 
Accomplish? 

Six other topics were discussed at 
the Northampton meetings, and the dis- 
cussion of most of these was continued 
at the meeting in New York, June 21-22, 
1955. These discussions involved the 
following subjects: Who should be edu- 
cated?; techniques and organizational 
arrangements necessary to secure a su- 
perior quality of higher education; im- 
plications for higher education of the 
study entitled America’s Resources of 
Specialized Talent, by Dr. Dael Wolfle; 
prov ision of qualified teachers in schools, 
universities, and colleges; a redefinition 
of economy in higher education and an 
analysis of what constitutes genuine effi- 
cienc y in the oper ation of universities 
and colleges; the schol: arly and scientific 
purposes of education and their relation 
to the social purposes, with special ref- 
erence to the creation of new institu- 
tions in states and regions and to the 
development of junior colleges and small 
senior colleges; and specific discussion 
of intensifying the education of the able 
students and of providing better and 
modernized training for teachers in 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 

At the conclusion of the New York 
meeting it was determined to edit these 
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discussions and those of 1954 into a series 
of policy papers which would be pub- 
lished in a variety of ways. The Council 
staff and the members of the Problems 
and Policies Committee are at present 
occupied with the preparation of these 
papers which they hope to make avail- 
able during 1955- 1956. 


Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 


Five meetings of the Committee on 
Relationships were held during the year 
ending in October 1955. Although numer- 
ous problems and issues were canvassed 
with care, attention was concentrated on 
the National Reserve Plan, the tax credit 
proposal, the search for a sound national 
scholarship policy, and modification of 
the College Housing Loan Program. 

The National Reserve Plan.—Soon 
after the Council’s annual meeting in 
1954, the committee learned that the 
Department of Defense would present 
a new plan for the Reserve forces to the 
session of Congress opening in January 
1955. At the request of President Eisen- 
hower, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and the National Security Training 
Commission, as well as several agencies 
of the Department of Defense, had been 
studying the matter for many months, 
and the reports of some of these agencies 
were available. The reports contained 
recommendations affecting the educa- 
tional careers of students in secondary 
schools and colleges and the future mili- 
tary obligations of undergraduates, grad- 
uate students, and faculty members. 
Hence the committee decided that edu- 

cation had an important stake in the 
proposed legislation and that a policy 
statement on behalf of education should 
be formulated and presented to the 
appropriate agencies of the Federal 
Government and to the Congress. 

A Subcommittee on Military Man- 
power was appointed, held meetings in 
November and January, and presented 


a policy statement to the full committee 
on January 20. The statement, 
vised by the committee, was presented 
to the Conference on Military Man- 
power held by the Council on January 
21-22. The conference approved the 
report, with certain additions that grew 
out of the two days of discussion with 
high government officials. Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, director of Office of Defense 
Mobilization, requested copies for dis 
tribution to the 


as re- 


agencies of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government di 
rectly Copies were supplied 
to him for that purpose, to the members 
of the Committees on 


involved. 


Armed Services 
of both houses of Congress, to the Coun 
cil membership, and to other interested 
organizations. The committee also cor- 
responded directly with Assistant Secre 
tary of Defense Carter L. Burgess and 
kept in close_touch with the activities 
of the Reserve Forces Policy Board, of 
which President Arthur S. Adams of the 
Council was chairman. By the time 
President Raymond Walters of the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati testified on behalf 
of the committee before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on July 7 
he was able to say that nearly all the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Relationships and the Conference on 
Military Manpower had been embodied 
in the bill. An additional recommenda 
tion, protecting high school students 
from being called to training duty be 
fore completing secondary school, was 
adopted by the conference committee 
and became part of the law. 

The tax credit proposal.—Termination 
of educational benefits to veterans under 
P.L. 550 by President Eisenhower in 
January 1955, even though amended by 
legislation to continue the eligibility of 
those in the Armed Forces on January 
31, foreshadowed a problem of increas- 
ing seriousness. With the costs of higher 
education to the student steadily rising 
and earlier sources of financial support 
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diminishing, the supply of highly trained 
manpower, already inadequate, will be 
further imperiled. Members of Congress 
and several constituent organizations of 
the Council had been studying plans to 
help meet this proble m by amendments 
to the federal ‘income tax law. After 
numerous consultations with interested 
groups, a new proposal was evolved and 
submitted to the Council’s Committee 
on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting to the 
Federal Government. The plan involves 
a credit or deduction by the taxpayer 
from income tax otherwise payable of 
30 percent of funds actually expended 
for the tuition and fees of students in 
institutions of higher learning. 

The proposal was considered so far- 
reaching that it was also submitted for 
consideration to the Committee on Re- 
lationships and the Executive Committee. 
After approval by both committees, it 
was described in a special folder, copies 
of which have been distributed to mem- 
bers of appropriate congressional com- 
mittees and to thousands of other persons 
and organizations. Several members 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House have endorsed the plan and 
have promised that it will have careful 
consideration when the expected general 
bill is 
spring of 1956. 

Study of national scholarship policy.— 
The committee recognized that the tax 
credit proposal, if adopted, would still 
not remove financial obstacles to higher 
education for young 
women in homes of very 


tax revision considered in the 


those and 
low incomes. 
For them, some sort of scholarship as- 
sistance seems likely to receive congres- 
sional approval. The committee has 
been aware of significant differences of 
opinion concerning various ways of 
Hence, it estab- 
lished a Subcommittee to Correlate Basic 
Data for a National Scholarship Policy. 

After a preliminary study, the sub- 
committee found that it needed (1) 


men 


handling scholarships. 


adequate data on the number and 
amount of scholarships supported by 
states and municipalities, (2) estimates 
on a national basis of the amount and 
kinds of available talent among high 
school seniors, (3) more reliable infor- 
mation on the relationship between high 
academic aptitude and financial need, 
and (4) some idea of the probable re- 
action of parents and others toward 
various types of financial aid. It was 
known that a considerable amount of 
information on these and related sub- 
jects was print and that a number 
of governmental and independent agen- 
cies had relevant investigations in prog- 
ress. Hence, the decision was made 
that the subcommittee should sponsor, 
as a first step, a comprehensive study to 
correlate basic data and to point out 
deficiencies in the data available. Such 
a study has been undertaken by Dr. 
Elmer D. West under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. A 
preliminary report of conclusions was 
presented to the annual meeting of the 
Council in October 1955, and the re- 
port will soon be published in full. The 
Committee on Relationships plans to 
formulate policy recommendations based 
on this report. 

The College Housing Loan Program. 
—Administrative policies governing the 
College Housing 
ticularly the 
colleges, 


Loan Program, par- 
rate of interest charged the 
had in recent years made the 
program less useful than originally in- 
tended, with the result that loan appli- 
cations diminished During 
the spring of 1955, two attacks were 
made on this problem from opposite 
directions. 


volume. 


The Hoover Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government recommended that 
the program be discontinued, and Sena- 
tor Fulbright introduced a bill providing 
that the program be liberalized. 

Since there was a possibility that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower might submit to Con- 
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gress a reorganization plan including 
abolition of the program, President 
Adams addressed letters both to the 
President and to the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
reaffirming Council support of the loan 
program as orginally conceived. Testi- 
mony to the same effect was presente od 
on behalf of the Committee on Relation- 
ships to the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The Fulbright bill provided for a 
lower interest rate, a longer period of 
amortization, an increase in the total 
amount of federal loan funds available, 
and a broader definition of facilities for 
which loans could be made. Although 
the Committee on Relationships was not 
convinced of the wisdom of including 
facilities beyond those used for housing 
and feeding, it voted general approval 
of the legislation and authorized the 
presentation of testimony the 
House and Senate Committees on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Several constituent 
organizations of the Council collaborated 
in the preparation and presentation of 
this testimony. The Fulbright bill was 
passed approximately as written and the 
result has heen 


before 


an immediate and sub 
in the volume of loan 
applications from institutions of higher 


learning 


stantial increase 


The chief problem in recent 
months has been to secure release by 
the Bureau of the Budget of sufficient 
loan funds to meet the demand 
Miscellaneous Matters.- 
in numerous issues of the Council bul- 
letin, the Committee on Relationships 
has discussed and acted on many other 
matters, such as 


As reported 


legislation to clarify 
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policies in the disposition of surplus 
government property, the new Selective 
Service regulation tightening qualifica- 
tions for deferment to enter graduate 
study, proposed legislation to change 
postal rates on materials useful to higher 
education, flight training in the ROTC, 
funds for the international student ex- 
change program (a legislative matter 
handled effectively for the Council by 
the Commission on Education and Inter- 
national Affairs), and proposed legisla- 
tion providing federal grants for con- 
struction of facilities for medical schools. 
The committee was gratified during the 
year to learn that the 
Defense had discontinued use of the 
objectionable loyalty oath for ROTC 
students and had eliminated an objec 
tionable clause concerning approval of 
employees from contracts with colleges 
and universities supplying correspond 
ence USAFI There 
Senate of the 
amendment, which would 
threatened the tax-exempt status 
of educational institutions and organiza 


Department of 


courses through 


was revival in the 
McCarran 


have 


no 


tions on the basis of known or suspected 
activities of employees. 

All in all, it 
only were relations with Congress 
the branch of the government 
improved, but cooperation among edu- 
cational 


was a good year. Not 


and 
executive 


organizations 
in bringing this about 
these 


was outstanding 

The 
efforts underlines the 
fundamental conviction of the Commit 
tee on Relationships that higher educa- 
tion, when united, 


success of 
cooperative 


can be a strong and 
beneficial force for advancing the public 
welfare at the level of national poli \ 


IV. Conclusion 


Higher education during the past year 
has enjoyed increasing public accept- 
ance of its mission and public awareness 
of its problems. There has been a 
relaxation of tension both between col- 


leges and outside critics and between 


groups within the family. ‘I 
fident that in this favorable 
in this spirit of unity, 
during the 


am con- 
and 
make, 


con- 


climate 
shall 
greater 
of our society. 
Arruur S. ADAMS” 


we 
coming year, 


tributions to the welfare 





Reports of Other Committees and 
of Sponsored Projects 


[Some reports, as indicated, were submitted by representatives of committees or proj- 


ects 


Those unsigned were prepared by appropriate members of the Council staff.] 


I. General Council Operations 


Committee on Taxation and Fiscal 
Reporting to the Federal Government 


During the past year the Committee 


on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting to the 


Federal Government gave study to some 


of the implications of the new Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and considered 
other tax problems of interest to colleges 
and universities. 

The committee approved a student 
aid bill which advocates a 30 percent tax 
credit for tuition and fees made to a 
public or private educational institution 
of higher education. Since the announce- 
ment of this plan, eleven bills in the 
House and one bill in the Senate have 
been introduced, including, in principle, 
the provision of the student aid bill. 

The Chairman of the Council's com- 
mittee addressed a letter to members of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee enclosing a committee proposal 
to increase from 10 percent to 20 or 25 
percent the pertaining to 
“business leases.” As the provision now 
stands, a “business lease” shall include 
any lease of over five years to any tenant 
who occupies more than 10 percent of 
the premises or pays more than 10 per- 
cent of the total rents of the premises. 


limitations 


Advisory Committee on Publications 
Policy 


During the past year the chairman 
of this committee, Chancellor Rufus H. 


Fitzgerald of the University of Pitts- 


2 


burgh, resigned to assume the chairman- 
ship of another Council committee, and 
President Howard Lowry of the College 
of Wooster assumed the chairmanship. 
Two new members were appointed to 
the committee. They are Savoie Lottin- 
ville, director of the University of Okla- 
homa Press, and Dael Wolfle, executive 
secretary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The com- 
mittee regrets the loss of Dr. Ralph 
Himstead, executive secretary of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, who had served on the commit- 
tee since its inception. 

The committee accepted a proposal 
for the publication of Your Life Plans 
and the Armed Forces, and its accom- 
panying Teacher's Handbook—a _ pro- 
posal made by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the Department of Defense. 
The book was published in October and 
a copy has been distributed to each of 
the senior high schools in the United 
States. The Council will have addi- 
tional copies for sale. 

A proposal from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace to publish 
a series of books on “University Pro- 
grams and World Understanding” was 
accepted, and the first manuscript sub- 
mitted during the summer of 1955. 

The committee held one meeting, in 
October 1954, and has conducted the 
remainder of its business by correspond- 
ence. 


9 





Reports of Other Committees and of Sponsored Projects 2: 


Pacific Coast Committee 


The Pacific Coast Committee of the 
American Education has 
been engaged in two projects during the 
past year. One is the completion of a 
proposal for a study of general education 
for junior colleges, and the other is the 
planning of a Conference on Higher 
Education for the fall of 1955. 

The committee has been at work for 
the past two years on a statement re- 
garding the continuation of the earlier 
study on general education in California, 
made under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. The new study 
is planned to be an extension of the 
original one and to expand it to other 
states. 


Council on 


However, instead of being gen- 
eral, it will concentrate on two subject 
fields—language arts and the sciences. 

As a result of cooperative work be- 
tween the Pacific Coast Committee and 


_ 


the General Education Committee of the 
California Junior College Association, 
a statement has been prepared which 
calls for a study costing $48,124. This 
study has been approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the and 
attempts are now being made to obtain 
funds to carry the study forward. 


Council, 


The Conference on Higher Education 
will be held in San Francisco, November 
11-12, 1955. This conference will be 
jointly sponsored by the Pacific Coast 
Committee of the Council and the West 
ern College Association. The subject 
will be “American Higher Education and 
Its Publics,” and attention will be given 
to the effect of the activities of govern- 
ment, labor, and industry upon higher 
education with particular reference to 
research 


instruction, curriculum, and 


the philosophy of higher education. 


J. Paut. Leonarp, Chairman 


II. Instruction and Evaluation 


Commission on Instruction 
and Evaluation 


Through its annual meetings and its 
publications the American Council on 
Education has sought to emphasize the 
educational problems attendant upon the 
rising tide of students. Within the 
Commission on Instruction and Evalua 
tion these same problems have been 
considered as to their possible meaning 
for the activity program ot the Council. 
Like the Commissions on Education 
and International Affairs and on Student 
Personnel, the Commission on Instruc 
tion and Evaluation attempts to keep 
under continuous review those develop 
ments in society and in education, and 
current Council activities, related to the 
field denoted by 

Current discussions of the commission 
pertain to several aspects of the prob- 
lems which sharply rising enrollments in 


its name 


some institutions and in higher education 
as a whole will surely pose for all in 
stitutions. The meeting held at Notre 
Dame in the fall of 1954 was reported 
in the last annual report. At the com 
Chicago in 
February 1955, the commission discussed 


mission's last 


meeting, in 


ways and means of “stretching our edu- 


ational resources ; a dis« ussion whic h 


assumed the necessity of kee ping stand 


ards at least as high as at present but 


recognized that changes in operating 
conditions are inevitable and must be 
reckoned with; the problem of allocating 
faculty resources between teaching, re- 
search, student advising, “public serv 
ice,” and other demands; and the whole 
question of administration-faculty rela- 
tions—a question which may call for 
consideration on campuses of all sizes 
and kinds but which may be complicated 
by the organizational, managerial, finan- 
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cial, and other tasks which go 


with rapid growth. 


along 


Another area of concern pertains to 
the quality of the intellectual experience 
of the individual This is a 
concern which the Commission on In- 
struction and Evaluation obviously can- 
not though it is which it 
Commission on Student 


student. 


avoid one 
shares with the 
Personnel. In past meetings the Com- 


Instruction and Evaluation 


attention to 


mission on 


had given some aspects 
of the problem of assuring to the gifted 
student the maximum opportunity to de- 

velop his talents. At the last meeting 
these discussions led to the development 
of a specific proposal for the preparation 
of materials dealing essentially with pro- 
and de- 


signed to help classroom teac ‘thers do the 


cedures rather than subjects, 


most effective job possible with those 
students in their classes who show spe- 
At the Chicago 
commission also discussed 


cial interest or aptitude 
meeting the 
and agreed to the proposal of the Com- 
Personnel that the 
two groups collaborate in the prepara- 


mission on Student 


tion of a statement of educational phi- 
losophy which would reaffirm and high- 
light the concern of all elements within 
the undergraduate institution with the 
outcomes of the institution’s program as 
measured hy what it does, or fails to do, 
for students as individuals in our dem- 
society 


ocratic This proposed state- 


described in somewhat more 


detail in the section reporting the work 


ment 1s 


of the Commission on Student Personnel. 
all of the foregoing dis- 
not been primarily the 
edification of the present me mbers of 


Purpose of 
Cussions has 
illumination 
issues themselves, but rather to 
the commission to formulate 
recommendations for specific activities 
through which the 
Education might make a contribution 
to the solution of the problems con- 
cerned. It is anticipated that some of 


the commission, or even the 
of the 
enable 


American Council on 
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receive further study 
with this end in view. In addition, at 
a meeting in early December 1955 the 
commission will give further attention to 
issues in the relationship of general 
and special or professional education 
objectives and to other problems which 
confront the higher institutions. 


these issues will 


The commission during the past year 
has reviewed and made comments upon 
proposals which have been submitted to 
the Council from several committees and 
from outside the Council structure. It 
has similarly made its judgment avail- 
able to the Executive Committee as to 
the continuation of two committees of 
the Council which have been unable to 
become active in recent years. 


Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences 


Established in December 1945, the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences will complete by the end of 
this year its first decade of activities. 
During this period the primary objec- 
tives of the commission have been that 
of evaluating and making credit rec- 
ommendations for the educational ex- 
periences of military personnel on ex- 
tended active duty and of providing in- 
formation and assist ince to civilian edu- 
cational institutions concerning problems 
of accreditation through correspondence 
and field service. The problem of evalu- 
ating service experiences in terms of 
academic credit has become increasingly 
important during this ten-year pe riod, 
and educators at both the secondary 
and collegiate levels rely more and more 
upon the commission for guidance with 
this problem. 

One of the more significant projects 
undertaken during this past year has 
been the establishment of the commis- 
sion’s Policy Committee. This committee 
was appointed to re-examine the func- 
tions of the commission and to study the 
various policies and procedures adopted 
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during the past ten years with the view 
of appraising the commission's present 
and future responsibilities and relation- 
ships to the educational programs con 
ducted by the Armed Forces 
mittee is preparing 
which will be presented to the 
membership of the 
1955 fall meeting. 
Another important 
mented by the 
has 


The com- 
recommendations 
full 
commission at its 
project imple- 
commission during 1955 
that of restandardizing the 
high school level battery of the Tests 
of General Educational Development. 
These have 
throughout the 
the general outcomes and concepts of a 
high 


standardized in 


bee n 


tests been widely used 


country as a measure ot 


four-year school program. The 
April-May 1943 
are designed to supplement a formal 
high school program by providing to 
adults, 


plete 


tests 


who did not or could not com 
their high 
opportunity to earn 


school education, an 
a secondary sé hool 
credential. 

In the past few years secondary school 
educators have que stioned whether or 
not the norms established in 1943 would 
be valid in connection with the present 
day school population 
that the 
to stimulate the GED testing program 
throughout the 
the confidence 


It is expec ted 


new normative data will serve 


country by maintaining 
which civilian educators 
have had in these tests. The restandardi- 
zation project is being conducted through 
contract between the University of Chi 
and the Department of Defense 
An integral part of the commission's 


cago 


service to educational institutions 
been the 


visory service 


has 
activity of its ad 
s offered to 
secondary 


continued 
This service i 
schools 


colleges, universities 


and employers in order provide 
formal 
other educational 


experiences of military personnel. The 


sistance In 


evaluating service 


school training and 
commission reports credit recommenda- 


tions for such achievement only to edu 


25 
cational institutions or employers upon 
request by the 
authority. 


appropriate accrediting 
In adhering to this policy, the 
commission reaffirms its position that all 
credit recommendations are merely sug- 
and that the prerogative of de- 
termining the amount and type of credit 
to be granted an individual rests solely 
with each educational institution or em- 
ployer. In this than 
3800 communications were initiated or 
answered during this past year by the 
commission de aling with the 
of service e xperienc es. 
1.460 of these answer to 
requests for credit recommendations by 
high schools and 


and 


gestive 


connection more 


evaluation 
Approximately 
letters were in 


institutions of higher 


education credit recom 
total of more than 2,500 


x hool 


involved 
mendations for a 
separate service training pro 
grams 

At the request of various educational 
organizations and groups the staff of the 
commission has participated In many 


state regional 


and national educ ation 


meetings. It was apparent from the dis- 
cussion held with educators at both the 
secondary and ¢ ollegiate levels that there 
is a continuing need to provide informa 
tion through conferences 


on the 


and 
accreditation of the 


meetings 
educational 
experiences of service personnel 

Last son published 
the first Newsletter, its pur 
pose being to provide up-to-date infor 
mation to secondary school and collegiate 
officials with regard to the problem on 
accreditation. The 
of the 


and iS a re 


vear the commis 


issue ot a 


reaction to the first 


issue Newsletter was very favor 


able 


published two additional issues and plans 
to continue 


‘sult, the commission has 


with two issues each year 
Copies of the Newsletter are mailed to 
each high school and institution of higher 
learning 

The Veterans’ of the 
American Education was 
established in 1945 to distribute to edu 
cational institutions secure 


Testing Service 
Council on 


forms of the 
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Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment for testing veterans. The policies 
and procedures for the operation of VTS 
are determined by the commission. At 
the present time VTS has established, 
with the approval of state departments 
of education, nearly six hundred official 
testing agencies located in forty-four 
states, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Mexico. The 
annual report of the official agencies 
indicates that GED testing activities 
have again increased this year. In order 
to mect the continuing need for high 
school GED testing, the commission 
arranged during this year for the con- 
struction of a new form of the high school 
level tests. This new form, Form F, was 
made available to official testing agencies 
in the fall of 1955. 

The semiannual meetings of the com- 
mission were held on November 5, 1954 
and May 18, 1955.—Harry J. Carman, 
Chairman 


Commission on the Education of Women 


The Commission on the Education of 
Women has continued to stimulate re- 
search on the education of women and 
their varied responsibilities in a period 
of rapid change. Drs. Marie Jahoda at 
New York University and Robin Wil- 
liams and John Dean at Cornell Uni 
versity have concluded the first year of 
their research programs. Dr. Jahoda’s 
preliminary report of her work was pub- 
lished in the October issue of Tue Epv- 
CATIONAL RECORD. 

Dr. Jeanne L. Noble, assistant dean at 
the City College of the City of New 
York, has completed her study, The 
Negro Woman Looks at Her College 
Education. This study, which is to be 
published by the Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, has been 
awarded the Pi Lambda Theta national 
prize for research. 

Harry Hawkins of DePauw Univer- 
sity- —challenged to test one of the “prop- 


ositions” that Dr. Robert Blake of the 
University of Texas discussed at the 
June 1953 meeting of the commission, 
namely, that “the individual who has 
difficulty in maintaining his independ- 
ence in social relationships will not make 
an outstanding or creative thinker’—has 
designed and carried through a study of 
social submission and its relationship to 
critical thinking ability. The results of 
Dr. Hawkins’ study have mz ny impli- 
cations for education, not only for 
women but also for men. There is much 
more research that might profitably be 
undertaken in this area. 

We hope next year to be able to report 
the completion of two pieces of research 
on women in community activities, by 
Lynn Bartlett in Kansas City and Isabel 
Lynn, in Fort Wayne, as well as further 
progress in the research by Drs. Jahoda, 
Williams, and Dean, and in other re- 
search stimulated by the commission. 


Members of the commission have 
served as speakers and consultants for 
many groups of educators and have 
talked with many influential individuals 
who are doing critical thinking on what 
education can do to assist women to de- 
velop their interests and more adequately 
meet their needs. 

During the year the commission as a 
whole has met twice. The meeting of 
September 1954 called upon the expert 
knowledge of several outstanding scien- 
tists in the field of human development. 
The meeting in May 1955 involved the 
participation of a half-dozen specialists 
in the area of continuing education. 


From its study to date, the commis- 
sion has agreed that the primary prob- 
lem in the education of any person is an 
individual one. There is no one pattern 
of education suitable for all women, just 
as there is no one pattern suitable for all 
men. Diversity is necessary and desir- 
able, and each woman has the respon- 
sibility for choices in her education. 
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Based on evidence presented by a 
variety of experts who have reported 
to us and by institutions concerned with 
the education of women, the commission 
has reached the following judgments: 
Women, in the foreseeable future, face 
increasingly complex lives which include 
homemaking (and, for the average 
woman at an earlier age than ever be- 
fore in the history of this country or any 
other country of the Western world), 
gainful employment (employment is 
gaining much greater importance for 
women in their middle years, the aver- 
age age of employed women now being 
38, the same as for men, and a higher 
proportion of college women are now 
gainfully employed than of women who 
are not college graduates), and com 
munity service. Knowledge that would 
help women in their successive choices 
and tasks is increasing and should be 
made more readily available. Life pat 
terns of women change significantly at 
different stages, a fact which highlights 
the importance of continuing education. 

As far as capacity to learn is con- 
cerned, differences between the abilities 
of men and women are less important 
than differences in motivational patterns. 
All the present evidence supports the 
desirability of broad and differential 
opportunities rather than educational 
programs designed for one sex. The 
problems of women’s education are no 
more complex nor more urgent than are 
the problems of men’s education. Both 
need persistent and imaginative study 
in relation to the 
of the times. 


immediate pressures 


The commission is beginning to re 
ceive reports of experimental educa 
tional programs for that are 
being developed by several educational 
institutions. One worthy of mention is 
the new curriculum that has just been 
developed at Purdue University. 
While a great many self-studies by 
educational institutions have been car- 


women 


— 


ried on recently, some with financial 
support from foundations, only a few of 
these have made any diffe rential study 
of their offerings for men and for women 
students. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as a part of the comprehensive 
self-study that is being ane on there, 
a very careful and thorough study is 
being made of the educational programs 
for women students. 


The commission proposes during the 
next three years to concentrate on two 
of its objectives which have, since its 
formation in 1953, been a part of its 
program: 

(1) to disseminate information about re- 
search and experimental studies, stimulate 
an evaluation of the results, and encourage 
those responsible for the education of women 
to examine the implications of the results 
for their educational programs; and 

(2) to develop consultative services for 
the benefit of institutions of higher learning 
that enroll women students. 


In April 1955 the interim report of 
the commission, How Fare American 
Women? by Althea K. Hottel, director 
of the commission, was published. 
Within two months more than 2,000 
copies of this report had been dis 
tributed. 

It was necessary 
merly 


for Dr. Hottel, for 
the commission, to 
return on February | to her position as 
dean of women at the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which she had most 
generously been loaned to us for a 
period of two years. Dr. Hottel has now 
become a member of the commission as 
has Judge Mary Donlon, the chairman 


director of 


of the American Council's Continuing 
Committee on the Women’s Conference 
I regret to report the resignation of 


Mother Eleanor M. O'Byrne, President 
of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, who 
member of the 


has 


been a most valued 


commission since its 
The heavy pressures of many 


other obligations have made it impos- 


formation. 
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sible for her to continue her member- 
ship. 

In line with the policy of the American 
Council on Education, the commission 
has made plans to rotate its member- 
ship every three years.—Esruer Lioyp- 


jones, C hairman 


Committee on College Teaching 


Plans are being completed for a meet- 
ing of thé Committee on College Teach- 
ing in early November 1955, at which it 
is anticipated plans will be made for 
services through which the committee 
may lend its support to the many activi- 
ties needed and in being which have 
to do with meeting the needs for well- 
qualified teachers in the present and, 
especially, in the years which lie im- 
mediately ahead. 

O. Meredith Wilson, president of the 
University of Oregon, became chairman 
of the committee during the past year. 


Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation 


The Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation last met in the spring of 1954 
following termination of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation to which it had served as policy 
committee, and considered at length the 
direction in which the committee should 
now undertake to move. It was the 
unanimous view of the membership that 
the committee should seek to emphasize 
in the future a broad approach to the 
purposes for which the committee was 
first established, that is, the critical ap- 
praisal of test needs and test problems 
in the colleges and universities. 

As anticipated in the report of a year 
ago, the past year has been one marked 
by the development of new proposals 
for significant new programs and, hence, 
by some uncertainty as to the immediate 
features of the committee’s work. One 
of the proposals which was submitted 
calls for the preparation and publication 


of a handbook on measurement and 
evaluation which will describe, primarily 
for the classroom teacher and the gen- 
eral or academic administrator rather 
than for the “measurements expert,” the 
kinds and uses of evaluation devices at 
the college level, principally those used 
in conjunction with admissions, place- 
ment, and teaching. A subsidy has been 
received from the Grant Foundation 
which will enable the committee to 
oversee the preparation of the manu- 
script, review it in detail, and subse- 
quently to publish the handbook and 
distribute it to Council members. Staff 
members of the Educational Testing 
Service, with the assistance of writers 
in a number of colleges and universities 
and with the guidance of an editorial 
subcommittee from the full Committee 
on Measurement and Evaluation, are 
presently at work on the manuscript. 
Publication is anticipated in 1956. 

At the beginning of the current year 
the membership of the Committee on 
Measurement and Evaluation was broad- 
ened by the addition of Miss Bessie B. 
Collins, dean of women, University of 
Delaware; President Howard B. Jeffer- 
son, Clark University; the Very Rev. 
M. J. McKeough, O. Praem., dean of St. 
Norbert College; and Paul T. Rankin, 
assistant superintendent of schools, De- 
troit. 

A meeting of the committee is planned 
for the winter of 1955-56 at which time 
the manuscript of the measurement 
handbook will be reviewed and other 
proposals before the committee will be 
discussed. 


Committee on the Teacher 
Characteristics Study 


A full report of the work of the 
Teacher Characteristics Study during the 
six-year period which came to an end in 
the fall of 1954 was included in the an- 
nual report for 1953-54. The committee 
has been continued pending the prepara- 
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tion and publication of a report of the 
study. Delays have been encountered 
in the completion of machine tabula- 
tions and analyses. The University of 
California at Los Angeles where Dr. 
David G. Ryans, director, carries on his 
work, continues to contribute impor- 
tantly to the project. 

It is now anticipated that the manu- 
script of the final report will become 
available during 1956 and that the com- 
will be convened at that time 
to advise the director. 

During the past year the committee 
lost a valued member and long-time con- 
tributor to activities of the Council, Dr. 
L. L. Thurstone, who died September 
30, 1955. 


mittee 


Committee on Television 


The Committee on Television is sup- 
ported by a current grant of $30,000 
the Fund for Adult 
which was made to the Council to carry 
out its work for the period October | 
1954, to May 31, 1956. 

While the work of the committee has 
continued along its previous lines of 


from Education 


seeking to induce active participation 
in educational television on the part of 
teachers, it has during this past year 
given particular attention to the use of 
television in formal teaching 

credit courses by 
television was held at the Kellogg Cen- 


ter, East Lansing, Michigan, February 
21-22 


A conference on 


1955, under the joint sponsorship 
of this committee and the Continuing 
of Michigan State 
College. Dr. John C. Adams, chairman 
of the committee, presided. The discus- 


Education Service 


sions were focused on administrative 
problems and policies pertaining to tele- 
vised courses, including such matters as 
registration and examination procedures, 
selection of courses, faculty schedules, 


and setting of fees. The report of the 


conference, Credit Courses by Televi- 
sion, was published by the Council. 
Copies of the report have been distrib- 
uted to the Council’s members and a 
brief abstract was sent out as an insert 
with the June 23 issue of the Bulletin of 
Higher Education and National Affairs. 
As a follow-up to this conference the 
committee undertook a survey of all 
televised courses for college credit that 
have been offered to date. The results, 
summarized in a news release, indicated 
that over 12,000 students have earned 
credit from forty-four different colleges 
and universities. 

The committee is currently making a 
study of the use of closed circuit tele- 
vision in the 
results to be summarized in a special 
the Educational 


educational institutions 
issue of 
Newsletter. 
Throughout the year the committee 
has worked with the other national or 
ganizations in the field of 
television and has been represented in a 
series of meetings looking toward fur- 
ther 


Television 


educational 


coordination of 
the activities of these groups 

There three Educational 
Television Newsletters during the year, 


cooperation and 


have been 
the September issue having a circula 
tion of approximately 2,750 

At the invitation of the Educational 
Television and Radio Center the com- 
mittee held a meeting in Ann Arbor on 
June 23, 1955. Excerpts from a number 
of the programs being distributed by 
the center were viewed and plans were 
formulated for the committee to assist 
the center in seeking wider distribution 


for those of its 


which have 


been cleared for broadcast over commer 


programs 


cial stations under educational sponsor- 
ship. 

The committee continues to serve the 
Council membership as a source of in- 
formation on developments in educa- 
tional television 
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Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education 


The Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education began in 1952 to 
focus its chief attention upon bringing 
about better understanding and coopera- 
tion between the two large groups of 
teacher educators represented by the 
liberal arts colleges and the teachers 
colleges. Each annual meeting of CCTE 
since then has been planned to con- 
tribute in some way to this endeavor. 
In addition, the officers have attempted 
to obtain a grant of funds from a large 
foundation to be used for conducting a 
study and for such other activities as 
might promote understanding and co- 
operation. The annual reports of the 
chairman for the last three years outline 
the steps taken. 
1954.—The 1954 an- 
nual meeting of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education was held in 
Chicago on Saturday and Sunday, Oc- 
tober 16-17. The meeting was attended 
by forty eight delegates from twenty- 
one member organizations and by 
twenty-two guests. 


Annual meeting, 


In planning for this meeting, the 
CCTE Executive Committee considere : 
the possibility that persons engaged i 
the education of teachers may not Sas 
a common understanding of what teach- 
ers really do. This may give rise to quite 
divergent ideas as to the kind of prepa- 
ration needed, It was decided to invite 
several classroom teachers to explain to 
the delegates just what they do. It was 
the judgment of the committee that such 
explanations might contribute signifi- 
cantly to the basic plans for bringing 
about understanding among all groups 
engaged in teacher education. 

Three teachers from suburban schools 
near Chicago were invited to make the 
presentations. One of them 
an elementary school, one from a com- 
prehensive high school with a variety of 


was from 


curricula, and the third was from a 
secondary school whose program is 
largely college preparatory. Each of the 
three teachers gave a detailed account 
of his various assignments and obliga- 
tions both in the school and in the com- 
munity. After the teachers had made 
their presentations, everyone in the 
meeting wanted to talk. All were dis- 
mayed by the extent, varie ty and nature 
of the services expected ‘of teachers. 
There was unanimous agreement that 
something drastic should be done to 
lighten teacher loads; also that most 
teacher education institutions are not 
preparing teachers for all the things that 
are expected of them. 

The three teachers were much sur- 
prised at the nature and vigor of the 
reactions from the delegates. As soon as 
the teachers could get the floor again, 
they took pains to explain that they had 
not been complaining. They insisted 
that they like their jobs; that they 
wouldn't want to be doing anything 
else. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it 
was clearly the judgment of the dele- 
gates that other meetings of this kind 
should be held; that all persons engaged 
in teacher education should have this 
kind of opportunity to take a new look 
at just what is expected of teachers in 
these days. It was generally agreed that 
this would help to promote mutual 
understanding in planning teacher edu- 
cation programs. 

Present major concern of CCTE.—At 
the time of the annual meeting of CCTE 
in October 1954, it was assumed that an 
immediate need was to ascertain what 
is causing disagreement and conflicts in 
teacher education—to “diagnose the ill- 
This was to be done by making 
an extensive study of opinions and be- 
liefs of educators on a number of cam- 
puses, both liberal arts college and teach- 
ers college, and at the same time to 


” 
ness. 
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identify the most promising avenues for 
promoting agreement. This plan was 
made the basis for a request for a grant 
from one of the large foundations. 

In their deliberations during the past 
year, the CCTE Executive Committee 
came to the conclusion that a somewhat 
different approach should be considered. 
It was decided that a group of eminent 
scholars and scientists should be _ in- 
vited to meet with the Executive Com- 
mittee in August 1955 to give their points 
of view with reference to present teacher 
education programs. In pursuance of 
this plan, the committee invited seven 
distinguished scholars to meet with them 
The persons invited are prominent in 
the fields of mathematics, biology, 
physics, modern languages, history, and 
music. Five of the scholars invited were 
able to attend the meeting. They were 
asked to make a straightforward ap- 
praisal of existing teacher education pro- 
grams, to suggest how these programs 
can be improved, and to report what the 
organizations in their respective fields of 
work are now doing to improve the 
quality of teaching on both secondary 
school and college levels. 

In the meeting, the committee mem- 
bers were careful not to defend what is 
now being done, but endeavored to 
elicit every possible suggestion from 
their guests. The ideas and reports pre- 
sented so challenging and the 
experience so profitable that the com- 
mittee proceeded to plan the annual 
meeting of CCTE for October 1955 
along a similar pattern. In addition, the 
committee revised its proposed nation- 
wide study in the light of this experi- 
ence and took steps to make a cor 
responding revision in its request for a 
grant. The committee will continue to 
press for funds to promote greater under- 
standing and cooperation in 
The members of the com- 
mittee are convinced that the need for 
such a project is greater than ever. It 


were 


teacher 
education. 


is a service that must be rendered, and 
it seems quite clear that the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education is 
just the agency to do it. 

The CCTE Newsletter—The mailing 
list for the CCTE Newsletter continues 
to grow. During the year it rose from 
5,800 to 6,300. The editor, Mrs. Gert- 
rude H. Fitzwater, is remarkably adept 
at keeping in touch with significant de 
velopments in teacher education and in 
obtaining reports about them. She con- 
tinued the plan of devoting certain en 
tire issues to reports regarding activities 
in particular areas. The October 1954 
Newsletter was devoted to summer work- 
shops; the December Newsletter to de- 
velopments in the accreditation of 
teacher education; the April Newsletter 
to research in teacher education; and the 
June Newsletter to the preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children. Plans 
for the future call for a Newsletter de 
voted to developments growing out of 
the annual meeting, another to in-service 
teacher education, and one to racial inte- 
gration in selected colleges 

Membership.—There are twenty-four 
national and regional organizations in 
the membership of the Council on Co 
operation in Teacher Education. This is 
an increase of two over the number re 
ported a year ago. The new members 
are the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. There that 
other associations in 
specific subject-matter areas are much 
interested in the work of CCTE and may 
add _ their and influence to the 
membership during the coming year. 

Finances 


are indications 


several national 


names 


The Council on Coopera 
tion in Teacher Education continues to 
depend largely upon the American 
Council on Education for its financial 
support. The total expenditures in 1954 
55 were $6,156.55. During the last four 
years the annual expenses have varied 
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from $4,811.36 to the above. 
The dues from member organizations 
last year amounted to $570.00. This 
represents an increase of $307.50 over 
the amount of dues collected in 1951- 
52. The appropriation from the Ameri- 
can Council on Education 
$4,500 for each of the last two years. 
Previously it was $5,000 each year. The 
appropriation for the coming year should 
again be $5,000. The major expense of 
CTE is the Newsletter, which is dis- 
tributed free of charge to everyone who 
requests _ it. Other expenditures are 
largely for clerical services and for travel 
expenses of the officers and Executive 
Committee. 


amount 


has been 


Conclusion.—It becomes increasingly 
clear that some agency should work con- 
stantly for better understanding and 
cooperation among all groups serving in 
the field of teacher The 
American Council on Education is just 
the agency to provide the coordinating 


education. 


influence needed, especially in view of 
the fact that the Council enrolls in its 
membership many of the organizations 
involved. For than thirteen years 
the American Council has chosen to exert 
its influence 


more 


in teacher education largely 
through its Council on Cooperation in 

This seems to be 
and commendable. 
CCTE is set up to render the kind of 
service needed. As I approach the close 
of my fourth year as chairman of CCTE, 
I report with conviction that the field of 
teacher education very much needs this 
service. I hope it will be continued and 
if possible expanded. 

It has been gratifying to receive your 
continued encouragement and support. 
Your counsel and your sincere in- 
terest in the CCTE program have been 
inspiring to all who have shared in the 
responsibility The 
American 
The 


greater participation of the staff mem- 


Teacher Education. 


wholly desirable 


wise 


for developing it. 
services of members of the 


Council staff have been invaluable. 


bers in the details of conducting the 
CCTE program during the year has 
enabled the officers and Executive Com- 
mittee to increase their effectiveness. 
With the continued help and support 
that you and the American Council staff 
members may give, we can look for- 
ward with confidence to the services 
that CCTE will render in the years to 
come.—Watter E. Hacer, Chairman 


Committee on Religion and Education 


During this past year the committee 
spent considerable time seeking to de- 
velop a research program within a re- 
stricted area. This plan has not mate- 
rialized, and the committee has addressed 
itself to the task of defining its future 
role. 

After an extended discussion, it was 
agreed that the relation of religion and 
education was of such vital importance 
that the committee should be continued; 
that it should give more attention to 
higher education, including teacher edu- 
cation; and that prior to its next meeting 
a report should be drafted indicating 
developments in religion and _ public 
education since the issuance of the first 
policy statement of the committee in 
1947 and suggesting further activities for 
the committee. The chairman, Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson, is preparing this report. 


Committee on Evaluation of the Tyler 
Fact-Finding Study 


The study of the testing activities of 
USAFI is an extension of a comprehen- 
sive study of the USAFI educational pro- 
gram made by the late W. W. Charters. 
It was the judgment of the Armed 
Forces Educational Program Committee 
that the facts regarding the testing activi- 
ties could best be gathered by those who 
were engaged in constructing the 
and were already familiar with the 
being made of them. Accordingly Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler and his staff were asked 
to prepare a factual re port on uses mé ade 


tests 
uses 
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of the tests prepared under the auspices 
of USAFI and the subsequent pertorm- 
ance of those who took them. 
also the judgment of the Armed Forces 
Educational Program Committee that 
the interpretation of these facts and 

decision as to how the findings might be 
used by educators and others concerned 
should be made by an independent 
group, broadly representative of various 
interests. It was for this purpose that 
the Council's Committee 
was appointed at the 


Armed 


Committee. 


It was 


on Evaluation 
request of the 
Educational Program 
At its first meeting, held 
on January 14, the committee reviewed 
the somewhat lengthy report that had 
been placed in its hands and decided 


Forces 


upon a procedure for making the evalu- 
ation. The procedure agreed upon in- 
volved (a) the preparation ot a summary 
of the report by a competent scholar to 
be appointed by the president of the 
Council, (b) study of the re- 
port by subgroups of the 
committee with a view 


a further 
evaluation 
to determining 
its implications for secondary 
administrators, 


school 
college administrators, 
teachers, employers in business and in 
dustry, and others. The committee will 
meet again in October to formulate tenta- 
tive conclusions and to decide how these 
conclusions and the data of the Fact- 
Finding Study can be put into a form 
that will facilitate their use—A. je 
BrumMBaucu, Chairman 


Ill. Student Personnel 


Commission on Student Personnel 


The Commission on Student Personne] 
—a program planning group which is 
composed of four college executives, four 
teachers, four student personnel work- 
ers, and two students—is concerned with 
those problems and opportunities in 
higher education which relate directly 
to the well-being and the maximum de- 
velopment of students. Both the value 
of meetings which have been held and 
the specific proposals which have been 
prepared make the year a signifi 
cant one in the deve loping experience 
of the 

Two of the three meetings which the 
commission has had since the last an 
nual report were held on college cam- 
puses. With the assistance of the West 
Personnel Institute and the Clare- 
mont Colleges, and with the aid of an 
appropriation for this and other pur- 
poses from the Edward W 
dation, the commission 
dena, 


yast 


commission. 


erm 


. Hazen Foun- 
met in Pasa 
California, October 27-29, 1954, 
and on February 10-11 met on the cam- 


pus of the University of Florida. On the 
first day of the 
commission 


Pasadena meeting the 
with great 
kindness at the Claremont Colleges for a 


was recelve “cl 
full program of discussions with mem 
bers of faculty 
with Scripps, Claremont 
Men’s, and Pomona Colleges and at the 
Claremont Graduate School. Despite the 
limitations of time, the materials which 
had been made in advance 


and administration and 


students at 


available and 
the too-brief discussions on the « ampuses 
brought the commission a wealth of in 
formation 


about through which 


these institutions undertake to keep the 
individual student as the central 


in the activities of students. 


ways 


focus 
faculty, and 
Similarly at the 


Florida, in 


administration. Uni 
versity of a situation quite 
different that of the Claremont 
Colleges, meetings with representatives 
of faculty 


body on the 


from 


administration, and student 
\ February 10 
and 11 helped greatly to provide the 
commission with background informa- 


tion which, members of the group be 


mornings of 
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lieve 


has been 


already important in 
shaping its intere sts and its discussions. 

In a somewhat different kind of meet- 
ing which has helped to provide equally 
valuable background, the commission 
met jointly with the Academic Council 
of the Western Personnel Institute in 
the course of the Pasadena meetings. 
WPI is an association of more than two 
dozen colleges and universities of the 
West Coast and Rocky Mountain states 
for cooperative work, study, and experi- 
mentation in student pe srsonnel work. 
Both groups were privileged to hear an 
initial statement by Professor T. R. Mc- 
Connell of the University of California 
concerning “Student Personnel Objec- 
Higher Education.” 
followed by 


This was 
commentary by general 
administrators, the student members of 
the commission, and student personnel 
workers. The commission felt particu- 
larly indebted to Misses Helen Fisk and 
Winifred Hausam of the Western Per- 
sonnel Institute for making this joint 


tives in 


session possible. 

A number of problems have been un- 
der continuing study by the commission 
in its sessions during the past year, all 
of them growing out of the concern of 
the members that in a day of rising en- 
rollments and rising pressures upon both 
faculty and administration, a time of 
rapid change in educational institutions 
generally, the central concern of the 
undergraduate college with its students 
not be lost. The report of this commis- 
sion last year observed, “our concern is 
with the student, and his total develop- 
ment as a person, as a member of the 
academic community; and as a member 
of a larger community. This we conceive 
to be be we teacher or stu- 
dent personnel worker, dean or presi- 
dent.” It is this conviction which led the 
commission to propose to the Commis- 
sion on Instruction and Evaluation that 
the members of the two groups collabo- 
rate in the preparation of brief state- 


our concern, 


ment of philosophy which would give 
expression to that concern. Dr. Russell 
M. Cooper, a member of the Commis- 
sion on Instruction and Evaluation, at- 
tended a meeting of a subcommittee of 
this commission February 9 at which 
objectives and content of the proposed 
publication Subse- 
quently the Commission on Instruction 
and Evaluation agreed to join with this 
commission in preparing this statement. 
Arrangements were made with Dr. Harry 
J. Carman, professor of history +“ dean- 
emeritus of Columbia College, ) pre- 
pare initial drafts, and a joint ain, 
mittee of the two groups is working with 
him on a manuscript which in due course 
will ‘be reviewed and revised by both 
commissions. A grant from the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation makes possible 
the preparation and publication of this 
statement. 


were discussed. 


Another approach to essentially the 
same end as that which underlies the 
preparation of the brief statement of 
philosophy is embodied in a proposal for 
a program to be developed conjunc- 
tion with a number of institutions. This 
proposed program is designed to focus 
the concern of students, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and trustees upon the edu- 
cational values and outcomes of the 
involvement of students in all of the 
experiences of the campus which are 
alleged to be “educational,” and upon the 
specific processes by which this involve- 
ment occurs most meaningfully. The 
proposal is based upon a recognition that 
many, if not most, students “succeed” in 
traversing a four- year course which in- 
cludes “education” in many specific sub- 
jects and forms but which somehow 
does not succeed to the degree that it 
should in helping the student to discover 
for himself the relationship between the 
educational process and the full and con- 
tinuing development of his own life. A 
specific proposal for this program was 
approved by the Executive Committee 
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and it is the commission's hope that the 
necessary financial support will be found. 
A third proposed project which is also 
related to the broad objectives 
but is more specific in its approach, has 
to do with a review of the 
fraternities and sororities in higher edu- 
cation. Members of the commission be- 
lieve that it is timely, and that it would 
be helpful to educ ators and to fraterni 
ties alike, to review the history and pre- 
sent status and operation of the frater- 
nity system, looking in some detail at 
the forms in which fraternities 
sororities Operate on 


same 


role of social 


and 
various Campuses 
and trying to identify anew the potenti: | 
educs ational significance of these organi- 
zations as adjuncts to the college or uni 
versity. 

A fourth undertaking of the commis 
sion is the preparation of a brief state- 
ment to discuss various areas in which 
on some Campuses, students are in fact 
participating in the development of in 
stitutional policy-making, and to suggest 
in a general way some of the 
which affect the climate 
which such participation occurs. 


factors 
within 
While 
the statement will suggest possible values 
and possible limitations of student parti- 
cipation, it will not try to evaluate given 
instances of student partic ipation on the 
ground that each institution must per 
form such evaluation in the light of its 
own campus situation. 


may 


At the last meeting of the commission, 
May 23-24, 1955 in Washington, D.C., 
as a basis for making plans for the year 
ahead, the commission reviewed both its 
practices in meeting on college cam- 
puses and the problems and activities 
which it has discussed during the past 
two years. In the light of that review 
the commission proposed that its next 
meeting be held jointly with the Com 
mission on Instruction and Evaluation 
as a means of joint discussion of the 
mutual concerns of teachers, administra 
tors, and student personnel administra- 


tors. This meeting will be held in + 
December 1955 
In the 


ot rotation 


arly 
course of the past year a plan 
been established under 
which members will be appointed to the 


has 


commission for three Terms 
ot one and two years were given present 
members, and the first 
at the end of 1955 
The resignation in the 
Albert C President of 
College, as chairman of the commission 
is reported with deep regret. Under Dr 
Jacobs’ leadership the commission has 
become 


vear terms 


“class” will retire 


fall of 1955 of 


Jacobs, Trinity 


active in a number of areas and 
has developed a sense of direction and 
real conviction as to the importance of 
its work. President Sarah Gibson Bland 
ing of Vassar College 


man on 


is acting as chair 
an interim basis 


Cooperating Committee on Japanese 
Student Personnel Institute 


The Japanese Student Personnel Insti 
tute, cosponsore “dl by the 
Education, the National 
Student Personnel Services 
versity of 


Ministry of 
Association of 

and the Uni- 
Japan 


the 
American Council on Education in the 
United States, was conducted at the 
University of Tokyo during the summer 
of 1955 under a grant provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Wesley P. 
Lloyd, dean of students, Brigham Young 
University, was director of the 
In addition to Dean Lloyd, the 
faculty 
Bordin 


director of 


Tokvo in and 


institute 
American 
Edward § 
psychology 
counseling in the Division 
of Psychological Services at the Uni 
versity of Michigan, and Dr. Francis P 
professor of psychology at 
University 


consisted of Dr 


professor of and 


Robinson 
Ohio State The program was 
planned and carried out jointly by the 
Japanese and American faculties of the 
institute 

The participants in the institute num 
bered approximately sixty, and 
drawn from throughout Japan. 


were 


These 
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consisted of deans and other adminis- 
trators, psychologists, and graduate stu- 
dents interested in the development of 
effective counseling techniques and serv- 
ices. 

A meeting of the committee will be 


held in December, at which Dean Lloyd 
will give a report on the institute. It is 
anticipated that his report will be pub- 
lished by the Council within a few 
months thereafter—E. G. WiLLIAMsSon, 
Chairman 


IV. International Relations 


Commission on Education and 
International Affairs 


The steadily growing importance of 
international educational and cultural 
affairs in general and of international 
educational exchanges in particular, and 
the Council’s ever-expanding activities 
in this area of public interest led to the 
appointment of this commission. Within 
the Council organization, the Commis- 
sion on Education and International Af- 
fairs replaces the former Committee on 
Governments and Education in Inter- 
national Relations and the Committee on 
Relationships of Education and Govern- 
ment in International Affairs, assuming 
a much broader function than did these 
committees, 

The purpose of the commission is two- 
fold: (1) to itself with 
coordinate all Council activities 
international 


and 
in the 
and (2) to serve in a 
liaison capacity at the policy level be- 
tween American institutions of higher 
and the agencies of national 
international government, in all 
matters of international educational rela- 
tions. 


concern 


area; 


education 
and 


The membership of the commission 
includes the chairmen of the council 
committees working on certain aspects of 
international educational relations and a 
number of additional national leaders in 
Herman B Wells serves 
Consultants, named by 
national organizations, regu- 
with the The 
commission also invites to its meetings 


education. Dr. 
as chairman 

seventeen 
larly 


meet commission. 


representatives of appropriate govern- 
ment agencies, in accordance with the 
requirements of specific items on the 
discussion agenda. 

During the past year the commission 
held two meetings, each of two days’ 
duration. Among the many and diverse 
matters discussed were the relationships 
of institutions of higher learning to the 
programs of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (formerly Foreign 
Operations Administration ) and the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice of the Department of State; the dis- 
tribution of exchangees among Ameri- 
can colleges and universities by size, 
type of control, and geographic loca- 
tion; immigration and tax regulations 
affecting exchangees; and the activities 
of Unesco and the U.S. National Com- 
mission for Unesco, with special refer- 
ence to the Unesco program area of 
education. 

Dr. Francis J. Brown is the secretary 
of the commission, dividing his time 
between the work of the commission 
and his responsibilities as director of the 
Leaders Program. He is assisted by Mrs. 
Elinor P. Reams, consultant for the com- 
mission, on a two-days-a week basis, 
by Mr. Robert Crummel, staff assistant, 
also on a_ part-time arrangement.— 

HerMan B We ts, Chairman 


and 


Advisory Committee on Policy on the 
Washington International Center 


The committee has, since its last re- 
port, met on December 15, 1954, Febru- 
ary 16, 1955, and May 11, 1955. 
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Chief attention of the committee 
been given during the year to: (1) a re- 
view of the lecture program and other 
related orientation activities of the Cen- 
ter, followed by specific recommenda- 
tions as to changes in program and ex- 
pansion of staff which seemed called for 
as a result of the review; (2) efforts to 
improve the working conditions, com- 
pensation, etc., of staff members, to 
bring them as far as possible in line 
with the general policies of the American 
Council on Education and comparable 
conditions and compensation for similar 
work elsewhere. 

At its December 15 meeting the com- 
mittee outlined the general objectives 
and methods of the program review, for 
which $2,500 was included in the budget 
of the Center, and after discussing de- 
sirable qualifications for someone to con- 
duct the review, recommended that Dr. 
Harold Snyder be employed for this 
purpose. 

At the February 16 meeting Dr. 
Snyder met with the committee to dis- 
cuss the All available members 
of the Center staff were also present. At 
the May 11 meeting, Dr. Snyder sub- 


has 


review. 


mitted his report and recommendations 


in tentative form and at the request of 
the committee participated in the dis- 
cussion throughout. Although the com- 
mittee to complete action 
on all recommendations made in the re- 
port, it did take action on all items which 
might be as to 
the budget of the Center for the coming 
year. 

The belief of the 
tiated by Dr. 
is that the Center has an exceptionally 
capable and devoted staff, lecturers, and 
group of organized volunteers 
has, therefore 


was unable 


involved in negotiations 


committee, substan 


Snvder’s detailed review, 


Priority 
been given to measures to 
retention of the staff and 
and their continued high 
Both this objective and that of 
improving the lecture program appeared 


assure the 
volunteers 


morale. 


to require some expansion of staff, which 
the committee has recommended. At 
this writing it appears that substantial 
progress has been and is being made 
toward both objectives. 

Director Harry Wann, Mrs. Harry N. 
Marsh, chairman of the Committee on 
Community Participation, and Mr. How- 
ard Boozer of the American Council on 
Education staff have met with the com- 
mittee during the year, and contributed 
greatly to the deliberations of the com- 
mittee. It has already recorded its great 
appreciation of the work of Dr. Harold 
Snyder in conducting the survey —Rvs- 
SELL I. THACKREY, Chairman 


Canada-United States Committee on 
Education 


It is with extreme regret that we must 
report the death in July 1954 of Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson, who had served as American 
co-chairman of this committee 
years. 


for many 
Much of the previous good work 
of this committee was due large ‘ly to his 
leadership and foresight. 
a very real 
American 
knew him. 

Several 


His passing is 
loss to the 
education, 


committee, to 
and to all who 


activities of the committee 
during the past year are worthy of note. 
This committee cosponsored a Confer- 
on Mutual Relations, on February 
§, 1955, in Washington, D.C., with the 
Canada-United States Committees of the 
Canadian and United States Chambers 
of Commerce 


ence 


Perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of the conference was the 
recognition of the 
which 


mutuality of interests 


exists between and 


among the 


economic and 


politic al educational 
groups of both countries. The report 
of this conference has been published, 
and may be purchased from either the 
American Council on Education 
Chamber of 
States 


or the 
Commerce of the United 

The report, American and Canadian 
Viewpoints by Mr. Dennis H. Wrong, 
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which was referred to at length in the 
report of this committee last year, will 
be distributed in November 1955. Addi- 
tional copies of this report may be pur- 
chased from the 
Education 


American Council on 
As an outgrowth of the 
report, a project proposal has 
been developed for a testing program 
which it is hoped will reveal areas of 
knowledge and ignorance which prevail 
in the minds of young people in each of 
the countries about the other. This pro- 
posal has been submitted for foundation 
support. 


above 


Early in the year, Mr. L. J. Prior, im- 
mediate past-president of the CandAdian 
Teachers’ Federation, completed a study 
of items carried in the Vancouver news- 
papers about the United States. This 
study has been mimeographed for dis- 
tribution to committee members. 

During the year, Professor John Meise] 
of the Department of Political and Eco- 
nomic University, 
Kingston, Cs has completed a 
manuscript for the committee entitled 
“The United States and Canada: How 
Are They This fifty-page 
statement is concerned partic ularly with 
those aspects of the governments of the 
two countries which are most often mis- 
understood.—Cuaries FE. Pais and 
Arruur S. Apams, Co-Chairmen 


Science, Queen's 


inada, 


Governed?” 


Committee on Institutional Projects 
Abroad 


The university contract program in 
technical cooperation now enlists the 
resources of forty-eight American in- 
stitutions of higher learning in thirty- 
three countries under seventy-five oper- 
ating contracts. The committee and the 
Office on Institutional Projects Abroad, 
which carry on the Council’s functions 
with respect to this program, began 
formal operations in September 1954. 
Mr. Richard A. Humphrey, whose ex- 
perience included work both in the De 
partment of State and in the United 
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States Information Agency, was secured 
as director for the office. 

Four principal areas of responsibility 
have evolved: (1) contract negotiations 
and adminstrative problems in the opera- 
tions of the program; (2) the identifica- 
tion of major problems of policy from 
the standpoint of the universities; (3) 
represe ntation of unive rsity opinion to 
government, and of government opinion 
to the universities; and (4) provision for 
the pooling of experience and informed 
counsel on all phases of the program. 

The major problems to which the com- 
mittee and the office have devoted spe- 
cial attention include the following: 

1. Contract negotiation. Attention was 
concentrated on fiscal aspects of the 
contract process and upon advising 
FOA on the evolution of a mode! illustra- 
tive contract. 

2. Determination of policy. Two major 
policy documents were issued by the 
committee for consideration and guid- 
ance of participating institutions and 
other interested parties. The first policy 
statement, an outline of the basic prin- 
ciples on which the program should rest, 
was entitled “The Participation of Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities in Techni- 
cal Cooperation Programs Abroad.” The 
second was a statement regarding opera- 
ating relationships between the govern- 
ment and university project staffs in the 
field. A substantial majority of the re- 
actions to these statements was favor- 
able. 

3. Orientation of overseas project 
staffs. In the development of compre- 
hensive orientation plans by FOA, the 
committee assisted by interpreting the 
needs considered basic by the institu- 
tions. . 

4. Transfer of FOA to the Department 
of State. The universities were apprised 
as appropriate of the developments lead- 
ing to this transfer. The committee, in a 
letter to the Secretary of State, outlined 
principles on which it believed the fu- 
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ture administration of the 
should be based. 

5. Reports, statistical data, and com- 
ments were requested from the institu- 
tions participating in overseas contracts. 
The material collected is already pro- 
viding the basis both for counsel to in 
dividual institutions and for 
policy judgments. 

In order to foster a sense of unified 
purpose among university officers, gov- 
ernment officials 


program 


maturing 


and others interested 
in the program, the committee is plan- 
ning to convene a special Conference 
on University Contracts Abroad, to be 
held November 17-18, 1955, at Michi- 
gan State Discussions will 
focus on the rationale of the program 
and its future—Harviz BrANSCOMB, 
Chairman 


University 


Advisory Committee of the Inter- 
American Schools Service 


Personnel.—Entering upon the twelfth 
year of its operation, the LASS continued 
its major activities without change, but 
with some expansion in volume. Dr. 
Gladys A. Wiggin, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Maryland, was 
appointed as member of the Advisory 
Committee, succeeding Dr. Harold Ben- 
jamin, resigned. All other personnel con- 
tinued unchanged. 

Grants-in-aid.—Due to an increase in 
our grants-in-aid funds from $91,217 in 
the contract year 1953-54 to $123,494 in 
that of 1954—55, it was possible to in- 
crease the American-spon- 
sored grant schools from twenty-two to 
twenty-nine. A separate item of $5,000 
was set up to cover the allocation of pro- 
fessional materials and supplies to ten 
worthy non-grant schools, including sev- 
eral sponsored by various church de- 
nominations. These awards were ap- 
proved by the IASS committee and the 
Subcommittee on Financial Aid at the 
annual meeting held on February 14, 
1955 


number of 


Regional conference in Central Amer- 
ica.—The first regional conference in the 
history of the [ASS program was held in 
San Salvador, Republic of El Salvador, 
from April 28 to 30, and was attended 
by Washington William E 
Dunn and the directors of five of the six 
grant schools in Central America. U.S 
Ambassador Robert C. Hill and members 
of his staff also participated. A 
constructive and valuable discussion of 


Director 


most 


problems common to all the schools 
took place. It is planned to hold a 
similar conference in 1956 in Guatemala 
City, to which the directors of the grant 
schools in Mexico will be invited. The 
expenses of this meeting were borne by 
the various schools. Funds are needed 
to assist in holding similar conferences 
in this and other areas of Latin America. 
Travel.—Director Dunn visited the 
American School in Guatemala City on 
his return from El Salvador 
several schools in Mexico. 
made to 


as well as 
Visits ‘were 
and 
Guadalajara, to inspect American schools 
which have grants-in-aid. 
These requests will be placed before the 
IASS committee at its next regular meet 
ing. 

Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, chairman 
of the IASS Subcommittee on Financial 
Aid, and long-time dean of Columbian 
College, of the George Washington Uni 
versity, left on June 14 for a month's 
visit to schools in Colombia, Ecuador, 


Cuernavaca, Pachuca, 


requested 


and Peru, where important problems 
are pending. He investigated and as 
the building 


program at Guayaquil, Ecuador, and 


sisted plans for new 
discussed important administrative prob 
lems with all grant schools in the three 


countries, 

The Rev. J. B. Bassich, S.]., of Loyola 
New Orleans, the 
American Schools at Monterrey, Torreén 
and Durango, Mexico, in June, as joint 
representative of the LASS and the South 


University, visited 
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ern Association of Colleges 
ary S« hools 


and Second- 


Visits to the schools by representatives 
of the Washington office are valuable 
and necessary coordinating factors which 
greatly aid the efficiency and morale of 
the school boards, faculties, and student 
bodies. 

Publications.—Several publica- 
previously mentioned were 
brought out after the beginning of the 

A new List of 
Nonprofit Schools 
in Latin America was published, replac- 
ing the previous incomplete 
graphed list. The list 
of 272 
ment of 
1954, an estimated gain of more 
100 percent in the last five years. 
is the only 
available, 


new 
tions not 
prese nt contract year, 
American Sponsore dl 


mimeo- 
includes a total 
with an annual enroll- 
103,408 pupils reported for 
than 
This 
list of such schools 
and is used by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, various United States Gov- 
ernment educational agencies, 
privi ate 


schools, 


adequate 


and many 
institutions. 

The publication of a quarterly News- 
letter resumed 
suspended in 1946. 
uable 


was been 


after having 
This is aleo. a val- 
and indispensable coordinating 
medium which has proved very popular 
with American- 


throughout Latin 


all types of nonprofit 
sponsored schools 
America. 

New recruiting program 
gram 
caliber of candidates for 


A new pro- 
improving the 
administrative 
and teaching positions in the 
Hitherto candidates chosen 
almost entirely from persons voluntarily 
writing in for 


was begun for 
schools. 
have been 
information, the great 
majority of whom do not possess ideal 
qualifications for such positions. The 
cooperation of leading key universities 
throughout the United 
States is now being enlisted so that they 
may 


and colleges 


serve as subrecruiting centers for 
the IASS and may recommend outstand- 
ing graduates for these important posts. 
The recruiting service continued to be 


one of the most important phases of the 
work of the Washington office. 

Fund-raising campaigns.—The 
continued to be the liaison between the 
schools and the American Council on 
Education in connection with fund-rais- 
ing campaigns for building and other 
purposes. Assistance was given to Rus- 
ton Academy, Habana, Cuba; the Ameri- 
can School, Mexico City; the Bolivar 
School, Cali, Colombia; and the bina- 
tional Cultural Centers in Habana, Cuba, 
and Mexico City, which operate large 
night schools for students wishing to 
study English. 

Basic policy statement.—After careful 
study and discussion by the IASS and 
the Department of State, a basic policy 
statement was issued in J: inuary cover- 
ing the objectives and philosophy of the 
program. This statement was sent to 
all United States diplomatic posts in 
Latin America and has served to clarify 
and reaffirm the fundamental relation- 
ships between the schools and official 
United States representatives 

Public relations.—The director of the 
IASS addressed the Club de las Ameri- 
cas, and the Cosmos Club, both in 
Washington, D.C., on various aspects of 
the American-sponsored 
gram. An article on “American Schools 
in Latin America” appeared in The 
Elementary School Journal published by 
the University of Chicago Press, Leing 
based on an earlier article by the direc- 
tor in World Affairs. 

Professional advice.—A number of 
parents of American and Latin-American 
pupils either moving to the other Ameri- 
can Republics or planning to reside in 
the United States were supplied with 
information concerning suitable schools. 
Professional curricula, text- 
books, and so forth, was given to several 
American-sponsored schools. Packets of 
free educational materials were sent out 
to all such schools which requested 
this service. 


TASS 


schools _pro- 


advice on 
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Summary.—The continued success and 
progress of the IASS as an economical 
incentive program, stimulating local initi 
ative through very modest grants-in-aid, 
was again demonstrated in a number of 
concrete cases. Without interfering with 
local educational autonomy, at least 
three important schools were encouraged 
to go with building cam- 
paigns, and several others are 
get off “dead Two situations 
involving rivalry and competition among 


ahead new 
about to 


center.” 


patrons of American sponsored schools 
are being investigated, with good pros- 
pects of healing rifts hitherto existing 
which, if continued, would reflect no 
credit on the United States. Through 
the coordinating mentioned in 
this report, such as the Newsletter, the 
printed List of Schools with accompany- 
ing data, the visits of representatives of 
the Washington office, the 
ference in Central and the 
regular correspondence between the 
schools and the IASS office, educational 
standards in the schools are being raised 
and local pride is being stimulated so 
that each school will strive 


devices 


regional con 
America, 


to measure 
up to the best in neighboring Republics. 
All the continue to be most 
popular, and have waiting lists of pupils 
wishing to obtain a binational, bilingual 
education 

lines The 
cilities for 


SC hools 


organized American 
schools need additional fa- 
taking care of the growing 
number of children who wish to acquire 
this type of education, and thus learn at 
an early age the 
American 


along 


principles of inter- 
mutual and under- 
They funds to 
enable them to employ the best type 


respect 
standing need more 
of American teachers and administrators. 
A more liberal attitude on the part of 
Congress toward this little-known phase 
of the “ 


constantly 


good neighbor” policy will pay 
increased dividends in 
ispheric friendship, good will, 
tual understanding —E. D. 


Chairman 


hem- 
and mu- 
GRIZZELL, 


Committee on the Leaders Program 


The Committee 
gram 


Leaders Pro- 
the 
Council's activities operated under con- 
tract with the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the Department of 
State. This program involves responsi- 
bility for planning the itinerary of for 
eign leaders who spe nd 45 to 
in the United States 
The purpose of the 


on the 


has cognizance of 


general 


120 days 


program is two- 
fold: to provide 
which the foreign leaders will 
understand the United States; 
better 
Americans of the country, 


people, 


experiences through 
better 
and to 
encourage a understanding by 
its culture, its 
and _ its problems from which 


each leader comes. 


From the initiation of this 
by the Council on April 1, 
June 30, 1955 


proc essed by the 


program 
1954, to 
a total of 299 leaders were 
staff of the 
persons came from 
47 countries and represented leadership 
fields, 
religion, commu 
and the arts. Since July 
the fields of recreation, youth activities, 
and public added. 
The current quota for the year ending 
June 30, 

Each leader receives $12 a day while 
and the Council is au 
thorized to spend an average of $400 
for intercity travel by each leadet 


|.eaders 
Committee. These 
in their own countries in many 
including education, 
nications, 
been 


welfare have 


1956, is 367. 


in this country, 


A staff of twelve persons is required 
to operate the program 
That the dual purpose of the program 
by -the 


hundreds of letters received from lead- 


is being realized is indicated 
ers after their return to their own coun- 
tries, and from the sponsors in the vari- 
ous communities throughout the United 
States that accept responsibility for the 
leader while he is in the 


community, 
The following are typical 


I shall never forget my trip through your 
beautiful country—its wide plains and its 
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snow-capped mountains, its 
tories and fertile fields 
versiones and ( hurc he s. 
tras 


efficient fac- 
its schools and uni- 

I heard your orches- 
art galleries and mu 
ill I will always remem- 
ber your people caida friendly, sin 
cere, highly cultured and deeply religious— 
not at all like thé people 


through cinemas. We 
goal—to live 


and visited your 


seums. But most of ; 


shown to us 
both seek the 
together in security and 


your 
same 
in pe ace 


Thank for sending Mr. 


your ——— {9 US. 
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Betore 


name 


more than a 
and a green area on our geography 
maps. He spoke with our students and at a 
totary Club luncheon; he visited in our 
Iran is now more than a green area; 
it is a young nation with an old culture going 
through many of the same struggles as our 
nation passe id through. I hope you will send 
us other leaders from other countries and 
help us better understand the people of all 
the world—all seeking a better life 
way to peace. 


he came, [ran was little 


home 7S. 


and a 


V. Institutional Organization and Policy 


Committee on Civilian Higher Education 
for Military Personnel 


As reported in Tue Epucationay Rec- 
orp of January 1955, pages 4647, this 
committee held an open meeting during 
the annual meeting of the Council last 
year in Chicago to discuss the tentative 
report that had been written considering 
such matters as (1) financial support by 
the Armed Forces, (2) desirable type 
and levels of courses, (3) staff and fa- 
(4) desirable location of instruc- 
(5) 


achievement, 


cilities 


tion centers examinations as mea- 
(6) provision for 

(7) award and 
credit, (8) resi 
requirements for degrees, (9) 
means of promoting better understand- 
ing between military officers and civilian 
education, (10) interpreting to the pub- 
lic educational opportunities for military 
personnel. 


sures of 
educational counseling 
transfer of academic 


dence 


The report was altered to accommo- 
date the suggestions received at the 
open meeting and put in final form and 
printed. The report was given appro 
priate distribution Letters from the 
Secretary of the Army, the De partment 
of Defense, the Department of the Navy, 
and references in a bulletin of the De 
partment of the Air Force indicate more 
than casual interest and commendation 
There is strong evidence that the report 


has been studied by faculty committees 
and administrators in a substantial num- 
ber of institutions. The demand for 
additional copies has been encouraging. 


-J. D. Wittams, Chairman 


Committee on Equality of Opportunity 
in Higher Education 


The most significant event in the work 
of the Committee on Equality of Op- 
portunity in Higher Education was the 
national held at St. Louis, 
15-16, 1954. The 
theme of the conference was “Approach- 
ing Equality of Opportunity in Higher 
Education.” Principal speakers included 
the President of the American Council, 
together with other national leaders in 
higher education and also Mr. J. Lee 
Rankin, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States. The conference di- 
vided into five discussion groups, each 
of which approached the theme of the 
conference from varying viewpoints af- 
fecting the individual, the institution, 
and the community. 


conference 


Missouri, November 


The proceedings of the conference 
were published and given widespread 
distribution. The proceedings included 
recommendations that grew out of the 
work of the several discussion groups. 


A second activity of the committee 
has been to formulate proposals for a 
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number of studies relating to college 
attendance, many of which emerged 
from the discussions at the St. Louis 
conference. <A statement of these pro 
posals was submitted to the President 
of the Council and this resulted in turn 
in the Executive Committee making an 
additional appropriation of funds avail 
able to the committee. Subsequently 
a part-time staff member has been em- 
ployed to make a more intensive study 
of the proposals and to prepare one or 
more of them for possible submission 
to prospective donors of funds. The pro 
posed study which will probably be 
given priority of treatment is one of the 
factors which influence the motivation 
of able high school graduates in going 
on (or failing to go on) to higher edu- 
cation. 

During the year the committee has 
continued to serve a function as a cataly- 
tic agent and an agency for the discus 
sion of problems and pooling of ideas 
relating to the purposes of the commit- 
tee. This involves the participation of 
the members of the committee as lead 
ers in higher education and in related 
civic affairs and some informal contacts 
between the committee and a few state 
and regional organizations of educators 


who are working along somewhat paral- 
lel lines 

The has voted that its 
membership shall be rotated in accord- 
ance with established policies as deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee of 
the Council.—Atco D 
Chairman 


committee 


HENDERSON, 


Committee on the Preparation of a 
Manual on College and University 
Business Administration 


The committee completed its work 
during the past year, and Volume II of 
College and University Business Admin- 
istration was published in July 1955. 
This work with Volume I, 
published in 1952, sets forth basic prin 


together 


ciples of college and university business 
administration which will be helpful to 
administrators of institutions of higher 
education, auditors of college and uni 
versity accounts repres¢ ntatives of fed 
eral and state governmental agencies and 
foundations which deal with such in- 
stitutions, and to members of governing 
boards.—A. W. Perrerson, Representa- 
tive of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and Chairman of the Editorial and 
Executive Committees 





ADDRESSES AND SECTION REPORTS 


FROM THE 


Eprror’s Nore: 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Two major addresses that would customarily have been 


printed in this issue of Tur EpucationaL Recorp have been included by 
the Council in a separate publication 


by President Cornelis W. 
President O. C. 
spectit ely, 
Future” 
and Regions,” 


Readers interested in the addresses 


de Kiewiet of the University of Rochester and 
Carmichael of the University of Alabama, entitled re- 
“How Different Types of Institutions 
and “How Planning for the Future Is Going Forward in States 
should see Action Under Way To Meet the Rising Tide of 


Are Planning for the 


Enrollment in American Colleges and Universities, published in January 


1956 


Education and Public Welfare 


HEROLD C., 


is a very great pleasure to meet 
once again with my many good 
American Council on Edu- 
cation and a high privilege to speak to 
you this evening as a representative of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Let me assure you that 
thus far I am much more familiar with 


the Council than I am with the Depart- 
ment, 


I’ 


friends of the 


As many of you know, taking up duties 
the Federal Government results al- 
ways in a changed outlook. Somehow, 
no matter how well acquainted one is 
with vove rnment from experience on the 
outside 


looking in 
the wholly 
that flood in upon one during the first 
few weeks in a federal post 
if I 
of recognition” 

My first 
of the great inspiration one receives from 
government the 


one 18 quite unpre- 


yared for new impressions 


I propose 


may, to share some of this “shock 


with you 
and dominant impression is 


service, from serving 
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HUNT 


in some 
measure to make our system of govern- 
ment work to the betterment of our 
people. Every American should have 
such an opportunity, I believe. There is 
no would not gain from it 
an abiding and a deepened devotion to 
our free way of life. 


Nation as a whole, from helping 


one who 


Closely related to this first impression 
on coming to Washington is my second 
impression, which is of the wholehearted 
devotion to government service on the 
part of everyone | have met in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. I have served in many large or- 
ganizations, but none that I know has 
been composed of finer individuals giv- 
ing more of themselves for an altruistic 
They share with you 
a deep interest in the proble ms confront- 
ing our citizens, and appreciate fully 
the substantial contributions which this 
organization has made to the Nation. 

My duties in the Department, as many 


common purpose. 
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of you know, are by no means confined 


to the field of but 
rather the broad domain 
of the Department's interests. I may 
say that the Department's interests are 


education range, 


over whole 


very broad indeed -exactly how wide- 
ranging I was not aware until I came 
into such close contact with the many 
programs it carries on. In general, my 
position is one of responsibility for the 
day-to-day administration of these pro- 
grams. 

The Department is, of course, the 
newest of the ten full-fledged federal 
Departments and the first wholly new 
Department to be established in forty 
years. The need for a department of 
this type was recognized many years 
ago. President Harding proposed in 
1923 a Department of Education and 
Welfare, which would also assume cer- 
tain responsibilities in the field of health. 
In 1932 President Hoover proposed the 
formation of a department having juris- 
diction over education, health, and rec- 
reation. 

in 1937 President Roosevelt proposed 
a Department of Social Welfare which 
would have included health, education, 
and social security, a proposal which 
was partially carried out through the 
establishment of the Federal Security 
Agency in 1939. That Agency, as we 
know, included the U.S. Office of 
Education. In 1949 the first Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the 
Branch of the Government 
recommended establishment of a 


Executive 
de- 
partment comprising so ial security and 
education And finally, by 
congressional acceptance of President 
Eisenhower's Reorganization Plan No. | 
of 1953, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare came into existence, 
in April 1953. This new status for the 
Department means that the interests of 
health 
represented in 
the Nation 


activities 


education, and welfare are now 
the highest council of 


the President's Cabinet It 


in the deliberations of 
this body, these aspects will receive 
greater attention than ever before 


assures us that 


The Department's five major units 
are the Office of Education, the Public 
Health Service, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The Department also 
includes Saint Elizabeths Hospital in the 
District of Columbia. In addition, the 
Department maintains liaison for the 
Congress with three independent fed 
erally aided institutions—the American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Howard University and 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C 

The Department now has over 45,000 
employees, of which 12,000 are in the 
Washington area, and the remainder in 
over six hundred offices throughout the 
country. Our annual appropriation is 
in excess of $2 billion. To this must be 
added the responsibility of the old-age 
and survivors insurance which collects 
over $5 billion per year and expends in 
benefit payments over $4 billion. The 
reserve fund for this now 
over $20 billion. 

Although all these programs of the 
Department require constant attention, 


program 1S 


the field of education in which we have 
labored together shall certainly be in 
the forefront. Indeed, it cannot be 
otherwise, for at no time in my memory 
the interest 
throughout the land that we are 
witnessing 


has education received 
now 
The educator is no longer 
a lone voice in a disinterested citizenry. 


His 
1S 


shared by 


and conceThn are intensely 
in all walks of life 

This aroused interest has brought forth 
demands for action 
In order to 


interest 
laymen 


ilong many fronts. 
conduct a national reap 
praisal of the President in 
his State of the Union message on Janu 
1954 
education in each state to be followed 


or White 


education 


ary 7 called for a conference on 


by a national House—Con- 
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ference on 
that these 
valuable 


Education. It was hoped 
conferences would provide 
each level of 
government from the local school board 
to the Federal Government with which 
to attack the problems of education. 
The conference program is now in full 
swing. The response from the states and 
the local communities is evidence of the 
vast and widespread interest in examin 
ing objectively the problems of educa 
tion 


information to 


Its program is based on the belief 
that the American people should be 
given full opportunity to face up to their 
educational needs. Schools are—and, 
must remain— as pos 
sible to the people they serve. It was 
the President's hope, and it has been a 
hope well placed if we may judge from 
the evidence which alre ady is in, that 
through this method of state and White 
House 


American people 


I be lie ve “as close 


Conferences on 
might have, for the 


first time on this scale, 


the opportunity 
to say what they expect of our schools. 

Although you are, | know, very much 
aware of how this program came into 
being and how it has operated thus far, 
perhaps you will indulge me the time 
to say a few things for I 
that, whatever else might be 
said about the White House program, it 
is a demonstration of a basic philosophy, 
both of government and 
in the United States. 


Most of us would agree, 


' about it, 
believe 


education 


I think, that 
education in this country is as good and 
only as good as the American people 
demand or permit it to be. 

Fortunately, has never been in 
this country a centralized program of 
education. Through the years, we have 
attempted to maintain our educational 
control as near the local level as possible 
—this despite the fact that public edu- 
cation, without exception, is the Con- 
stitutional and/or statutory responsibility 
of the states. The belief in state respon- 


there 


Education, the 


sibility for and local control of schools 
has been a guiding principle in our ap- 
proach to school problems. 

Within this historical framework then, 
the President called in 1954 for a pro- 
gram of state and territorial conferences 
on education, to be culminated in the 
White House Conference on Education 
in Washington. This is the basis for my 
statement that this program is in accord 
with the basic philosophy both of gov- 
ernment and of education in our country. 
The needs of our schools are known to 
many of us who are concerned, day by 
day, with the problems of education. 
But they are not as well known—and 
therefore not acted upon—by the people 
whose support is necessary to solve these 
persistent problems. W ithout an under- 
standing public behind the school sys- 
tem, education simply will not obtain 
the things it needs to carry out its task. 

Within each state and territory, the 
citizens who have initial responsibility 
for the schools are joining with other 
citizens who have been assigned jobs 
to do in carrying out the school program; 
between them, they are meeting on com- 
mon ground and moving together to 
bring about the best kind of school sys- 
tem for the children of their state. No 
one surely could do this for them, be- 
cause the definition of both the prob- 
lems and the solutions must be made in 
accordance with the basic philosophy 
and ideas of the people who reside in 
that state. A problem in education in, 
say, Arizona, is not necessarily recog- 
nized as a problem in Connecticut. By 
the same token, the solution to a school 
problem in Arizona or Kentucky might 
be exactly opposite the solution to the 
same problem preferred in Massachu- 
setts or North Dakota. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
the White House Conference plans have 
proceeded. To develop and carry out 
the program, the President named thirty- 
four outstanding citizens of the country 





Education and 


to membership on the White House Con 
ference Committee. Eleven of the thirty- 
four members which is 
the largest representation of any single 
group 


are educators 
Thus, trom the beginning, the 
program of the White House Conference 
has been conducted by the joint efforts 
of lay citizens and educators. It is a 
partnership which can help bring about 
continuing solutions to the continuing 
problems in education. 

The states and territories, as you know, 
have responded affirmatively, and with- 
out exception, to this call for discussion 
of pressing school needs. To date, thirty- 
four states and territories have held their 
conferences. The remaining conferences 
are being held this month and next. Each 
carries out its program in the way felt 
best within the state or territory; the 
function of the President’s committee 
and its staff is to provide assistance to 
the state and territorial conferences, but 
—in recognition of the autonomy of the 
states and territories in their education 
programs—the committee's staff has 
worked with these divisions of govern- 
ment only on request. 

I am happy to tell you that there has 
not been a single indication from any 
state that the White House committee 
has attempted to exercise control of a 
state conference. Indeed, almost every 
state has hailed the effectiveness of the 
assistance prov ided. 

There is no question but that the big 
advantage of this year’s conferences on 
education has been, and probably will 
continue to be, the arousing of construc 
tive public interest in the problems of 
education. I know, and I am sure you 
know, that this new flood of public in 
terest in schools will cause many of our 
educational objectives to be met in the 
months and years to come. An inter- 
ested public simply will not put up 
with poor and unsafe buildings, teacher 
shortages 


overcrowded classrooms, 


or 
inadequate financing of its school system 
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Public Welfare 


then 
which public interest is 
brought to bear on school problems the 
conference program, operating in 4,000 
communities, 53 states and territories, 
and at the White House level, is doing 
exactly that. 


This November 28, at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel, 2.000 persons will be present 
when the Nation’s first White 
Conference on Educ ation 1S convened 
Fourteen hundred of these persons will 
be selected by the states and territories 
on the basis of their populations. Three 
hundred will national or 
ganizations with interests and histories 
in bettering education 


The proble mH 
by 


is to provide the 
means 


House 


come trom 
The remaining 
300 will be governors and chief state 
school officers, trained discussion leaders 
members of Congress with legislative 
responsibilities in education, and others 
selected by the President's committee. 

The White 


mittee has focused 


House Conference Com 


attention 

and has asked 
state to explore them thoroughly 

questions, you will recall, are: 


its om SIx 


Cat h 


The se 


major questions 


1. What should our schools accomplish? 
2. In what organize our 
school systems more efficiently and 


way can we 
CCODOTIIC ally? 

What are our school building needs? 
How can we get enough good teach 
crs 


and keep them? 


How can we finance our schools 
build and operate them? 
How can we obtain a continuing in 


terest in education? 


The conference has been designed so 
that these 2,000 individuals will be di- 
vided into discussion groups, each group 
All six sub- 
jects will be explored by each group 
A report on each subject will be made 
through a process of distilling opinions 
This 
table chairmen who 
each table the 


consisting of ten persons 


registered at the discussion tables 
will be done by the 
be 


will selected at 


by 
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This conference 
but 
which consensus is 


; themselves 
is not a_ vote-taking 
rather a meeting at 
arrived at through 
lected by the 


Opinions 


partic ipant 
convention 
those persons se 
particips ants to e xpress 
and to reach conclusions. 

all aware that the Committee 
for the White House Conference decided 
to limit its deliberation to the problem 
confronting 


You are 


elementary and secondary 
This decision does not imply 
any lack of recognition that higher edu- 
cation is not without problems of similar 
magnitude. Nor that 


solve other. 


education 


does it assume 
we can without the 
Rather it that the problems 
of elementary and secondary education 


one 


indicates 


are of such urgen y at the moment as 
to deserve priority of the conference, 
which is limited to three day Even 
higher education has been included 


on the 


days. 


state 
line with the en- 
White House 
ference Committee to states asking that 
each state include 
which are of the 

Those 


agenda of twenty-one con- 
This is 


couragement of the 


ferences 


Con- 


discussion subjects 
greatest importance. 
which considered the 
problems of higher education will report 
their discussions and recommendations 
to the for the White 
Conference. will be examined 
Findings will be then 
published and made available to those 
concerned with the problems of higher 
education. I am hopeful that bodies 
American Council on Edu- 
cation and its membership will find these 
reports a fruitful source of reference. 
Certainly the and 
demands of the people for higher edu- 
cation will play a major role 


course 


states 


Committee House 
These 


and analyzed. 


such as the 


interests, needs, 
deter- 
which our colleges 
and universities must take to meet what 
has termed “The Rising Tide,” 


mining the 


been 
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attention of 
at its meeting in 


a problem receiving the 
the American Council 
Chicago last year. Most institutions of 
higher learning are now giving serious 
their func- 
This is a mark of their feeling 
of responsibility that higher education 
must meet to the 


consideration to redefining 


tions. 
and be responsive 
needs of our society. 

What the role and the re sponsibility 
of the Federal Government should be 
in the area of education has undergone 
frequent change and modification in the 
long history of our country. This is in 
keeping with our basic concept of gov- 
ernment and reflects a philosophy ex- 
pressed even in the origins of our Re- 
public. Recall the 
you will, of Article 
of 1787: * 


dge 
eaye 


immortal words, if 
IIL of the Ordinance 
‘Religion, morality and knowl- 
being necessary to good Govern- 
and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” Implementa- 
tion of this philosophy must be the con- 
cern of all of the people of our Nation, 
through their constituted legal authori- 
ties—the local school district, the state, 
and the Federal Government. 

Under study and re-evaluation now 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare are those educational pro- 
poss als curre ently be fore the es /ongre Ss. 
Opinions of educators and laymen alike 
are being solicited and carefully con- 
sidered. To this exhaustive study, the 
thinking of the White House Conference 
on Education will contribute a genuine 
expression of the concerns and the con- 
victions of the American people. Such 
a process coupled with a determination 
that educational needs must and can be 
met augurs well both for education and 
for the perpetuation and advancement 
of our American ideals and aspirations. 


ment 





Teaching to a Camer: 


HUSTON SMITH 


HE course which I taught over edu 
eae television was the most ex 
hilarating experience of my life. Within 
six weeks of the morning “The Religions 
of Man” 
ing to an estimated weekly audience of 
100,000. approximately the 
number of students I could otherwise 
have expected to teach during a fifty 
year career 


was conceived, I was teach 


ten times 


' This does not take account 
of the kinescopes which are currently 
showing over ten other educational sta 
tions. I have no way of estimating what 
the total audience will be 

To teachers acclimated to seminars 
and lecture sections running occasionally 
such numbers can 
Last 


| stepped 


to a hundred or so 
transfinite 
week I took a trip downtown 
into 


only be dese ribed as 


a bookstore and was immediately 
That 
prising—book clerks are expected to be 


interested in such things as 


addressed by name wasnt sur 


television 


courses Haberdashers, however, are 
not, so I was less prepared when the 
same thing happened in a clothing store 
My salesman at once introduced me to 


his three colleagues; the course jhad 


obviously been the topic of considerable 


conversation among them all. My next 
stop was with a dentist. As I sat in 
the waiting room I overheard him say 
ing to his patient that he would have to 
stop, that Huston Smith had an appoint 
ment for the hour at hand. Through the 
door I the the 
chair come back “The one who gave the 
When I got 
an electrician was at work on a 
light fixture 


closed heard voice in 


course over television? 


home 


As I was paying him, he 


Produced and directed by Mayo Simon, Sta 


tion KETC, St. Louis, spring 1955 


said, “I've been wondering where | had 


who had 
This week 


when 


were the one 
that TV course last spring.” 
that 
called to make the train reservations for 


seen you; you 


my secretary told me 


she 
this trip mentioning with usual academic 
economy that an upper be rth would be 
all right, the the ticket agent 
snapped back over the wire, “You tell 
Dr. Smith that 
can see that his legs will never fit into 
an upper,” 


Voice ot 


even over television | 
and I ended up with a res 
ervation for a roomette 

Go back of this last incident to the 
others. In a single day I had brushed 
with seven random strangers in an urban 


halt 


followed 


center of 
all of 


closely 


million and 
the 
remember _ it 
What 
interested in education wants to know 
however, is 


ing? What 


thousands of 


one and a 
them had 


enough to 


course 
five 
months after its close everyone 
Were these people learn 
tens ot 
where the 


waves poured out on those seventeen 


went on in those 


living rooms 
evenings of the course? Education? Or 
a-musement, that banishing of the muses 
their 

true inspiration 
the 


watching to forget? 


authors of 
Were 
learn, o7 
And the teacher 
in his expanded role, was he teacher 
still he traded his art for that 
of performer? 


because demands as 
are too exacting?’ 


multitudes watching to 


or had 


I do not pretend to have demonstrable 
answers to these que stions Every edu 
cator knows how difficult it is to gauge 
learning even when the stu 
de nt is at hand. Who knows who learns? 
Without any after 
view data, without even having 


the bulk of my 


authentic 


“before and inter- 


seeti 


viewers, all I come out 
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with is an impression But it is a strong 
one 
It is my impression 
taught than I 
that the educational pote ntial of this 
medium is vastly beyond anything I had 
supposed 


that this course 


more dreamed it could 


There are a couple of con 


crete facts to support this impression 
some dealing with numbers, others with 
individuals who stand, perhaps, as sym 
bols I shall never forget the editorial 
writer of the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
who, after watching the first two pro 
grams at his neighbors out and 
bought his first TV set so he could watch 


the remainder as part of his homework 


went 


for his approa hing assignment to cover 
the Bandung Over five 


hundred persons beyond those taking the 


Conference 


course for credit wrote in to order the five 
texts did 
such received two wide 


and commercial bookstores 
a trade that I 
eyed letters from publishers asking what 
was going on. The mail response came 
to about five hundred letters addressed 
to me I do not 
the 


this is not a large total, but from an edu 


know how many to 


station By commercial standards 
cational point of view, the breakdown is 
third 


could be classed simply as fan letters 


significant Approximately one 
but of the remaining two thirds approxi 
mately one half raised questions and the 
other half indicated degree of 
learning at the level of attitudes and feel 
the 


deeper appreciation of the peoples and 


some 


ings—almost all in direction of 


cultures discussed. Most satisfying to 
the teacher in me was the number who 
gather to watch the 
they could talk about it together after 


eae h 


would course so 


session Random evidence sug 
gests that the number who approached 
the lectures in this way, not as sealed 
packages but as springboards for discus 
sion, was one of the significant aspects 
of the series 


In the 


about the educational impact of a mass 


end however when one asks 


communication medium, the question 
must be: Did it make any difference to 
the community? Is St. Louis different 
today in the area with which the course 
dealt? Do its better 


understanding of the religions and peo 


citizens have a 


ples of the world? More important, are 
they taking any steps to learn more? 
I have made no surveys, but simply by 
watching the scene the answer seems to 
be yes. I will say nothing of the number 
of follow up talks I have been asked 
personally to make to various groups 

program chairmen are always confronted 
with have to fill. The 
following points, on the other hand may 
One of the daily 
newspapers in the city has followed the 
course with a series of thirty-two front 
page features on “The Religions of Our 
Day,” and at fifteen churches in 
the local area that I know of are this year 
working comparative religions into their 
One 
of these is bringing in professional in 
struction, is charging a $15 registration 
fee, and expects an enrollment of two 
hundred. 


vacancies they 


have some significance. 


least 


programs in some systematic way. 


A leading Jewish temple is 
introducing into its Sunday school for 
the first time a full-year course on com 
parative religions as a direct result of its 
high school students’ interest in the TV 
course. 

It is a teacher’s impression, then, that 
by any of the three criteria of learning 
the educational potential of television is 
great. By television it is possible to 
teach facts—the students who took the 
course for credit did as well on this count 
as those I had in class. It is possible 
to change attitudes—a thick folder of 
letters in my files would richly support 
this point. Finally, it is possible to stimu 
late action—subsequent developments in 
our community so indicate 

From this point, my remarks could 
move in two directions. I could discuss 
some of the technical problems involved 
in converting a course to TV presenta- 
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tion. This, when I accepted this assign 
ment was what I[ intended to do. In 
stead, however, I wish to move in the 
opposite direction and speak not of 
techniques but of philosophy. For the 
information I have concerning the na 
tional picture suggests that we stand 
today at a crossroads in the philosophy 
of educational television. If the decision 
on this policy level is made wisely, I shall 
be happy to come back another year to 
talk about technique. There will be 
time, and with time and the right ap 
proach there is no problem of technique 
which cannot If, on the 
other hand, we make an important mis 
step in policy I fear you may not be 
asking anyone to address your future 


sessions about tec hnique for the medium 


be mastered 


may dwindle in educational importance 
to a point where it would not merit the 
attention of a group of this stature. 

It might be supposed from my opening 
statements about the potential of edu 
cational television that I am optimistic 
about its future. I am not. There was 
large talk about the promise of educa- 
Not many 
people are excited about it now, Judged 
by the difference it makes in our na 
tion’s life, educational radio has not been 
a great success. 
to suppose that 
will do better? 

It will not unless two conditions are 
met 


tional radio in its early days 


What reason have we 


educ ational tele sion 


inst, if educational television is to 
realize its potential it must attract and 
hold creative talent of the first magni 
tude. I am not talking about teachers 
I am talking about producers and direc 
For 
rather unconceived 


tors these are the forgotten—or 
men in educational 
television today 

How much do you hear in discussions 
of educational television about the prob 


lem of securing really outstanding pro 


ducers and directors? Some 
is abroad that all that is 
educational tele 


iow the idea 
needed tor good 


ision is a good television 


Take 0 f 


who is sincere and articulate 


teacher who knows his 


stuff 
“can make contact, 
and the 


good television teaching 


man 
and 
put him before the 


likely to be 


This seems to 


camera result is 
is not 
At least it is not true that the re 
And 


the problems ot this Tie dium are so huge 


be the prevailing assumption It 
true 


sult is likely to be great teaching 


that nothing short of great teaching will 
suffice 

Nothing in drama can take the place 
ot great acting but a great actor 1s not 
We have 
yvreat directing as an 
right indisp nsable in 
eliciting the full talents of those on the 


stage 


enough to insure a great play 
come to recognize 
art in its own 
The need for great directing in 
Ob 
selt-activat 
But television 
teaching involves factors of illusion (the 
illusion of presence 


educational television is not less 
viously the teacher is a more 


ing agent than the actor 


and attention (the 
very close attention of masses of people ) 
which give point to the comparison 
Without the help of great professional 


direction, 


television will 


never realize its full potential 

I must emphasize that I am talking 
about educational potential for the mo 
ment I elevate the director to full part 
nership in this new medium, I shall be 


educational 


charged with selling out education to 
entertainment, showmanship, audience 
counting, and souped up culture. [ won 
der why we do not make this charge 
against great dramatic or motion picture 
direction? Why do we take for granted 
that effective direction can heighten the 
powers of actors, but must compromise 
those of teachers? I confess that there 
seems to me to be more than a trace of 
defensiveness in the with 
which many policy statements take pains 


to safeguard the right 


4f alousne SS 


of the teacher as 


though he stood in constant peril of be 





52 
ing cheapened by his director. Perhaps 
these statements come out of bitter ex- 
I do not know. If they do, they 
speak to the wrong point; they should 
be concerned not with the extent of the 
director's involvement, but with the kind 
of director who should be associated with 
an educational station in the first place. 

This difference that a first-rate director 
can make in a course over television is 


perienc e 


the one point in these remarks on which 
I regard myself as an authority, for I 
doubt that there is another teacher whose 
course received such intensive assistance 
from such an able director. I wish, there- 
fore, to dwell on it for another moment, 
for I think I have seen something here 
which is not generally 
discussion of 


appreciated. 
educational tele 
vision includes a nod to “skillful direct- 
ing”; after all, the director has to be in 
the picture somewhere, and who is go- 
My 
point is that such token phrases com- 


Every 


ing to advocate that he be clumsy 


pletely miss the radical importance of his 
role. My course in comparative religions 
was a good course in the classroom. It 
was a reasonably good course over tele- 
limitations of 
under 


vision, considering the 


and which we 


But one of the reasons 


time experience 
were working. 
it was good over television was because 
it was not the same course as was given 
in the classroom 

Converting a good classroom course to 
a good television course is not a matter 
of shifting it intact from a classroom to 
a studio. It is like crumpling up a jig- 
saw puzzle whose pieces can be fitted 
together in more than one way and figur 
ing out the new and untried way they 
must be assembled. Unless you have a 
teacher who has the inborn instincts of 
a director—a phenomenon as rare as a 
double Ph.D.—this new assembling must 
be a cooperative job. The teacher knows 
his pieces, but the director has a surer 
sense of pattern as the two work to- 


gether—usually under tremendous pres- 
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sure of time—to reduce the jumble to a 
picture which will be meaningful to the 
new audience. 

It is obvious that the director I am 
describing is a new breed, as far re- 
moved from the commercial director as 
is the teacher from George Gobel. Word 
from Hollywood this week reports that 
“Columbia Pictures has signed Clifford 
Odets to rewrite Thomas Mann’s Joseph 
and His Brothers with orders to tailor 
it specifically to Rita Hayworth’s talents.” 
We are not talking about jazzing up 
Genesis or streamlining the Koran. I 
could welcome my director as a full part- 
ner in my course because his educational 
concerns, standards, and integrity were 
fully the equal of my own. Indeed no 
one, with the possible exception of my 
wife and one or two graduate professors, 
has worked so hard to force me to pound 
my ideas into clarity, economy, and 
relevance. Not once was there a differ- 
ence between us in what we were try- 
ing todo, It was simply a matter of inte- 
grating as completely as possible my 
knowledge of the subject with his aston- 
ishing feel for what constitutes 
munication and effective teachit 
television. 


com- 
ig over 
That the latter in no sense 
conflicts with the academic virtues is in- 
dicated in a recent comment by one of 
the greatest scientists on our faculty, 
one of the few botanists in the country 
to be elected to the National Academy of 
Scientists. Having appeared in the TV 
series “Walker in the City” he said of the 
director, “He doesn’t know a radish from 
a tulip, but if I ever have to do anything 
on botany over television again, he’s the 
first man I would run to for help.” 

I have dwelt upon this matter of the 
producer and director because I am 
speaking as a teacher, and this is the 
practical issue which hits the teacher 
first. I can count four colleagues who 
have either broken off series or vowed 
they would never try another because of 
the merely routine—which is to say in- 
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adequate—help they received from pro 
In fact, I think I 
can sum up the attitude of my colleagues 
who have with the 
Given the help ot 
really creative producers and directors 
who can spend time with them to help 
them shape their material into some 
thing really adequate to the new 
medium, they will spend themselves 
without stint to see if they can’t rise to 
this new opportunity. If ‘on the other 
hand, they are left to shift for themselves, 
experience suggests small basis for en 
thusiasm and most would preter to stay 


ducers and directors 
been involved 
medium as follows 


within the classroom. 

then, 
the first cause for concern over the future 
of educational television is that it is not 
attracting and keeping producers and 
directors both educational 
vision and true creative talent. It is not 


creating a new profession the profession 


From where a teacher stands, 


who have 


of the educational television producer. 
In St on this 


score than we were last year when we 


Louis we are worse ofl 
went on the air. 

Why should this be? The answer, I 
believe, lies in the second point I wish to 
make. 


E pucaTtionat television will not realize 
its potential unless it breaks out of the 
self-image into which it is in danger of 
settling 

This 

When first 
loomed as a possibility, we were all tre 
mendously excited. We kept saying to 


self-image is understandable 


educational television 


ourselves that here was tremendous po 
tential 
Then we 


greater than the printing press 
went on the air, and imme 
diately we were in trouble. We had per 
sonnel troubles; we didn’t know what we 
were supposed to do above all we found 
it terribly expensive This is the crisis 
With two hundred and 


fifty odd channels allotted 


we are now In 


seventeen 


stations are now on the air, and all of 
them are in trouble 
this 


move 


Caught in crisis there are two 


wavs we can forward, in which 


case we ask ourselves whether we are 
doing as well as we can with our pro 
grams and raising funds in the best pos 
sible way; or backwards, in which case 
we decide we have bitten off more than 
we can chew and retreat to doing what 
universities have always done, for a not 
greatly expanded clientele. If we are 
forced into this second course, that’s one 
thing; it’s another thing to slip into it 
inadvertently. It fear (1 
that we may be doing the latter, and (2) 
that if we settle this 
position we will not be able to get out of 
it, that I wish to sketch as clearly as pos 


sible in my remaining few minutes the 


Is bec ause | } 


should down inh 


self-image of educational television into 
which we seem to be drifting 

The educational 
television can be sketched in three parts 
In content, it holds 


new self-image of 
its essence and basi 
that is 
the offering of regular academic courses 


mission 1s systematic instruction 
all else is by-product and periphery. In 
audience it should be beamed to those 
who already want to learn. In adminis 
tration, it should be an arm of the edu 
Just a about 
each as we ask ourselves if these are the 
patterns into which we want this new 
medium to settle 

A. Content: systematic instruction. No 
one doubts that courses taken 
followed for audit, should 
constitute a very important part of edu 


cational institution word 


whether 
for credit or 


cational television. But if its central pur 


pose is confined to these, other types of 
learning expe nence be ng? playe d down 
as “‘by-products,’ not as the essence of 
its mission,” this entire perspective being 
epitomized in the proposal that we start 
talking about “televised education” in 
stead of “educational television.” certain 
questions arise How much of life's total 


learning comes through systematic in 
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struction? What are we to do with 
Whitehead’s observation on the opening 
page of The Aims of that 
clever women who had no ad 
vanced formal education but have “seen 
much of the world are in middle life so 
much the most cultured part of the com 
> Are we to slacken our efforts 
with forums and roundtables on the or- 
What 
happens to the weekly program our sta 
tion carried last year in which the chair 
man of our politic al science department, 


Education 


have 


munity 


der of “Invitation to Learning’? 


also once congressman, essayed a depth 
analysis of the news unlike in kind the 
surface reporting of the commercial sta 
tions? Here was a program which had a 
profound effect on our community but 
it certainly wasn't a course in any Ssys- 
tematic sense. What happens to a pro 
gram like our “Soap Box” which tried 
honestly to hold a mirror to a community 
by presenting in head-on debate both 
sides of issues and controversies which 
it faces? Do we really wish to disparage 
the educational value of these things by 
reining our concept of education toward 
formal instruction? If not, who is going 
to do these things if not an educational 
television station? Commercial stations 

It. doesn’t look like 
they are going to do them, partly be- 
cause their sponsors seldom grant the 
full freedom needed, partly because they 
might not draw as large an audience as 
some alternative program, but above all 
because commercial seems 
committed to keep doing the tried and 
tested things which have already proven 


their audience appeal 


are not doing them 


television 


A standing criti- 
level against our 
is that it is too conformist, too 
fearful, too little 
given to creative experiment Where is 
the autonomy, the imagination, the cour- 


cism we educators 
society 


unimaginative, too 


age, the experiment involved in televis- 
ing what we are already doing without 
regard to the fact that television implies 
a new medium and a 


new audience? 


B. Audience: those who already want 
to learn. “Let us be sure,” we are ad- 
vised, that “we are broadcasting to an 
interested audience with an educational 
objective,” an audience which “accepts 
our educational mission (and) does not 
have to be enticed . . . or lured to par- 
ticipate.” All I can say is that my teach- 
ers enticed and lured me, and the great- 
est were the ones who enticed and lured 
the most. Who will try to entice and 
lure the vast multitudes who (let us 
admit it) have no firm desire to learn, 
but in whom this desire can be awak- 
ened—if not we? The audience of edu- 
cational television should be defined not 
as those who already want to learn, but 
those who are capable ol learning. I 
suggest that we come at this point very 
close to a definition of the educational 
television producer whose role we dis- 
cussed earlier: He is a man skilled in 
helping teachers transform those who are 
capable of learning into those who want 
to learn. 

We must be careful that proposals to 


restrict our audience are not advance 


‘ rationalizations of possible failure to 


make contact with man in the large. Are 
we saying in advance that we will be 
content with small numbers? How small? 
The expensiveness of television as well 
as the pressure for available channels 
make it impossible to feign indifference 
to numbers indefinitely. If we are talk- 
ing about closed circuits, it’s another 
matter; we can do anything we want 
with them. But sitting on top of highly 
coveted channels which belong to the 
community, there is a numerical floor 
somewhere, and if we fall below it every- 
one is going to start asking if the venture 
is worth while. If that day comes, the 
formula “for those who want to learn” 
may have led us to a closed circuit of 
our own making. This may be where 
educational television belongs. But who 
among us will not be deeply disap- 
pointed if it slips into this niche be- 
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cause we did not give our best to its 
mass potential while there was yet time? 

C. Administration: under the wing of 
educational institutions. As the primary 
educating agencies of the community 
schools and universities form the logical 
foundation for television 
They will supply most of its talent Sut 
they cannot cut themselves off from the 
community and assume full responsibility 
for this instrument 
the kind of here 
staffed with ade quate professional help 
the kind of money 
commercial television costs, but certainly 
Where 
is this money coming from? Universities 
The alterna 
tive is the community, which brings us 
back to For it 
the the 
medium, a substantial number must be 
Basically 
it is not for this reason but out 
of concern for the vast numbers who will 
learn if rightly that we 


educational 


One reason is that 


station we envision 


costs 


money not 


a lot more than is being spent 
cannot underwrite it 


only 


Education for whom? 


community is to underwrite 


getting something in return 
however 


approat he d 


should 
ippeal 


he ware of setting educati nal 


ind “community appeal” in op 


position 


GREATER potential than the printing 
press —lI still think it’s true. But are we 
approaching it in these dimensions? 

| have tried to give you a teacher's im 
(1) that the potential of edu 
cational television is enormous: (2) that 


pression 


it calls for a new kind of professional 


the educ ational television producer (3 


that we are in danger of slipping into a 
philosophy of education by systematic 
instruction, for those who want to learn 


and should ask 


whether we 


as an arm of the schools 


ourselves carefully 


' re illy 
intend this in place of a philosophy of 
education by 


varied instruction, for 


those capable of learning, as an arm of 
the total community of which we too are 
a part 

Are not these the questions we should 
be talking ibout in these days of trouble 


ind opportunity r 





Remarks by the Retiring Chairman 


VIRGIL M. 


‘instr of all, I should like to extend to 
4 ; 
the Council and to the Nominating 


Committee congratulations on the 


tion of the 


tion 1s 


elec- 
new chairman. Their selec- 
an excellent one. 

I also wish to congratulate the 


chairman on the 


new 
SeTvV- 
It is 
I have greatly appre 
opportunity 


opportunity for 
ice that this particular office offers. 
a valuable 
ciated the 
your 


one, 
granted me as 
chairman during the past year to 
be ‘come more intimate ly acqui ainte d with 
details of the 
operations and to see its far-flung activi- 
ties. As I have admiration 
for the president of the Council, Presi 
dent Adams, and the excellent staff of 
the Council has increased 

The “team,” if I 


cliché, is 


many of the Council's 


done SO, NY 


may use a current 
and 


usefulness 


most effective has re 


sulted in 


increasing the and 


influence of the Council in the whole 


field of 


Those of you 


American education 

who have read T H 
White’s little book, The Sword and the 
Stone, will recall that Merlin, the magi 
and wizard, not only could remem 
ber the past but also foresee the future. 
And frequently he was confused by the 
fact that he could not be certain whe ther 
the thing in his mind at a given moment 


clan 


was something which had happened or 
something which was about to happen. 
I suspect that some of us, as we looked 
at our enrollments this fall, shared some 
of Merlin’s confusion. We 
projec ted lines of increase, but when we 


read the 


had seen the 


actual enrollment figures, we 


were not certain whether we were re 
membering the past or foreseeing the fu- 
ture Apparently the 


already here. 


rising tide” is 


56 


HANCHER 


As Chairman McBride has said, the 
problems which we face have been out- 
lined in masterful fashion in the papers 
presented at this annual meeting. Let 
me underscore something which she and 
Dr. de Kiewiet have both emphasized, 
and something which cannot be empha- 
sized too greatly; namely, that we must 
not assume that the story of higher edu- 
cation has been fully told or fully under- 
Why 


education? 


have higher 
‘Why should people pay the 
costs involved in higher 
There is not, I believe, a 
general appreciation of the absolute in- 
dispensability of higher education to the 
complex type of civilination which we 
enjoy We hear the 
Aren't too many young people going to 
college? The que stion can be trouble- 

some when put in this general form, but 
when you put the question specifically, 


stood. should we 
tremendous 
education? 


often question: 


the problem disappears. Too 


many of 
what? 


Too many doctors? Or nurses? 
Or lawyers? Or pharm: cists? Too many 
directors of educational television? Too 
many teachers? 
exist? 


Where do the surpluses 
Obviously, they don’t exist. And 
in general we are educating less, rather 
than more, than our society will need in 
the years ahead. ; 

Although we have an obligation to see 
that this story is told, and told before 
audience and on eve ry conceiv: able 
occasion, we also have the responsibility 
for keeping our own house in order. We 
have no monopoly of the learning 
Professor Smith pointed that 
out beautifully in his paper. We have no 
royal patent on learning. Our justifica- 
tion lies in our ability to organize the 
opportunities and the facilities for learn- 


every 


pre CeSS. 
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ing so that they are more effective and 
economical of time, effort, and money 
than are the facilities and opportunities 
outside our institutions. And so we have 
a responsibility for careful sup: vision 
and evaluation of our owl processes to 
see that we are not demanding too much 
from society 

At the same time—and this is equally 
important—we must keep clearly be 
fore the public that education is not 
manufacturing. It cannot be measured 
by the tests and cost-accounting methods 
and procedures of business and industry. 
Indeed, we ought to avoid the figures of 
speec h which simulate it too closely 
to private enterprise or private industry 
lest there be created in the minds of the 
public and particularly of the business 
community that we are running a busi 
ness or an industrial enterprise. 

Let 


said repeatedly in our sessions here, not 


us be careful, also, as has been 


to be divided amongst ourselves. This 
r 


has been one of my greatest concerns in 


the last two or three years. I have been 
concerned lest we become divided over 
the different clienteles which we 
or the different services which we per 
form and fail to concentrate upon our 
common problems and our common in 
terests, of which there are a multitude 

We all stand in very great peril, not 
only because of the magnitude of the 
future problems but also because of the 
hostility and controls, both private and 
public, which may be placed upon us 
Here I believe that the private colleges 


need to be concerned as the 


just as 
public ones, because, as a lawyer, it has 


always seemed to me that the alleged or 


supposed immunity of the private « ollege 


from politic al controls and influence was 
more illusory than was generally sup 
posed. 

Therefore, I join those in our sessions 
here who have expressed the hope that 
we may join forces on those things which 
we hold in common in order that the 


serve 


public may be brought to understand 
our problems 

Last of all, may I express the hope that 
In Our Own communities and im our ownh 
ways, we shall exercise our best influence 
and judgment to make our friends and 
neighbors and contemporaries realize the 
importance of government in the lives 
of all of us. We must be wisely governed 
Those who watch the 
activities of the Committee on Relation 
ships know of the infinite number of 
points at which education and the Fed 
eral Government now 
But ; Federal 
there are the state and 
with all kinds of inquisitorial 
powers, not only over public 


in these times 


come in contact. 


beyond the Covernment, 


local govern 


ments 


mstitu 
tions, but private ones as well 


So I would like to express the opinion 
on this occasion that we in edu ation, 


indeed in all of our civic and social re 


lationships 


can prospe! and advance 


only if those who 


’ , y 
vovern us grow in 


wisdom 


compete nee, and 


integrity in 
proportion to the growing complexities 
of our domestic and foreign problems. 
It is good to be near the grass roots, but 
sometimes it is necessary to go to the hill 
tops or the mountain heights to get an 


elevation of view and a_ broader per 


spective. My longtime friend, George 


Gallup once made this observation in 
my presence “Never underestimate the 


intelligenc e of the 


average man; and 


never overestimate his information.” 


Our job is to get the information to the 
people who are making the decisions 
which are vital to us to the end that thev 


make 


may those decisions wisely and 


well 


Madam Chairman and 
Mr. President and members of the Coun 
cil, let me thank you for the education 


In conclusion 


you have given me in making me your 
And may 
the Council's new year be crowned with 


all success! 


chairman for the past year 





An Interpretative Summary of the Thirty-eighth 


Annual Meeting 


KATHARINE 


j 4vor My summary I would like to start 
Adams’ statement of 


last night which I would consider one of 
We 


two 


with President 
the central statements of his pape! 

must base our plans he said, on the 
fold that the people ol 
country will demand not less but more 
educational opportunity for the children 
of today 


assurance 


and, second, that 
when they understand what is needed to 
do they will make the 
sacrifices to ‘meet these needs 

As I heard that last night and decided 
to quote it, | thought—perhaps as all of 
you did, too—of Dr. de Kiewiet’s state 
I the opening session. You re 
member he began by a requirement of 
optimism 
think 
fact 
them 


and tomorrow 


this necessary 


ment at 
and that requirement has, | 
been in these In 
to anyone who tries to summarize 
the ‘extent of the task which we 
have willingly and happily undertaken 
for ourselves is pretty impressive. Mr. 
Kiewiet “Our first major 
problem maintenance 


met meetings 


said, and 
the 


standing and optimism.” 


de 


is of under 


We have main 


tained understanding and optimism for 


two days 
It is harder then 
Kiewiet meant, 


go home. 

Mr. I am sure 
to include the widespread demand and 
widespread support for education that 
Mr. Adams was talking about, and then 
the fact that we, that is, college officers 
and college faculties in the United States, 
will be able to find ways, with such skill 
and talent as we have, 


de also 


that are successful 
from the point of view of both quantity 
and qué ality. 


These, you will Mr. de 


remember, 


the 


I hope we all do so when we 
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McBRIDE 


Kiewiet said are the two pillars by which 
higher education is held aloft. 

Insofar, then, meet the require- 
ments of both quantity and quality, it 
will mean that we are indeed, as Mr. de 
Kiewiet also said, entering a new period 
of growth | think the 
evidence of creativeness, of experimenta- 


as we 


and creativeness. 


tion under way and further experimen- 
tation expected has been strong in the 
section meetings. The experiments are 
not all of large 
and certainly it has been widely 
recognized that they are not sufficiently 
large the magnitude of 
the problem before us, but they are pilot 
studies that help to show the w: ays in 
which large-scale 
be introduced. 
So much 
view of the 


by 


any means them 


scale 
meet 


scale to 


experime ntation can 


for the general points of 
meeting. More specifically, 
as you all know, have talked about 
almost eve rything that has any possible 
relation to an 
We talked about everything from 
the fact that Tuesday and Thursday are 
unpopular in relation to Monday, Wed.- 
nesday, and Friday, to the extremely 
difficult balance between teaching and 
research in terms of the professor's teach- 
ing load and in terms of the recognition 
given him for his work. That difficult 
problem we have ducked two or three 
times in several 


we 


educational institution. 


have 


successive meetings. 
The framework for our detailed consider- 
ation of course, a series of 
questions, and I am going to turn to the 
series of questions as put to the five sec- 
tions. 

Section I had the question: 


has, been 


“How Can 
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the Educational Process Be Shortened?” 
The implications of the discussion in 
this section all point in one direction. 
I take the implications to be that we 
will be answering this question not only 
with no loss in quality, but with new 
plans which, in fact, are designed to im- 
prove the educational process 

In this section mention was, of course 
made of the school and college study, of 
the plans for admission with advanced 
standing. And I can use those as my 
example of the fact that this is not 
shortening just to save time. This is not 
shortening just to make it possible to 
bring more students into the colleges as 
the numbers increase, but rather shorten 
ing so that the individual student's pro 
gram will be the better for the change 

In this particular section there was 
discussion also of civilian higher educa 
tion for military personnel and of a wide 
variety of forms of adult educaton. Why 
were these included when the question 
was: “How Can the Educational Process 
Be Shortened?” What we are talking 
about here is how the educational oppor 
tunity can be extended to groups that 
might otherwise miss it 

The programs for the military person 
nel and some of the adult education pro 
grams, too, got tucked into this section 
with this argument. If these people all 
come into our colleges and universities, 
they will add to the load which we al- 
ready expect to be heavy. How then 
can we provide well for them? 

What is envisaged in relation to this 
kind of teaching is the addition of cen 
ters in the military establishment itself 
or in various extension areas through the 
city or state—and I think the key point 
is that, though we start talking about 
how the process can be 
shortened, we are soon talking about 
how the educational process can be ex 


educational 


tended without providing too heavy a 
load for existing and future facilities 
Even though we extend the areas, we 


certainly know that staff problems are 
going to be critical wherever we increase 
numbers of students. We are turning to 
new devices such as the extraordinary 
facility of television, which we have just 
heard about, and we are turning to those 
new devices—and again I go back to the 
point I made awhile ago—not just as 
substitutes, but as possible ways in which 
we can improve the process. [| am not 
going to say another word about tele 
vision, because we couldn't have had, it 
seems to me, a better speec h on that 
subject than Mr 

This first section 
to the others emerged with a convic 
tion that the problem was not that of 
shortening the educational process, but 
that of improving it by 
That, | think, is maintaining optimism 

“How Can We Help Qualified Stu 
dents To Their Education?” 
This is the subject of Section If. Much 


of the discussion in this section would 


Smith has given us 


and I must hurry on 


enrichment 


Continue 


underscore and elaborate points that Dr 
Adams made last night on the early de 
tection of the able student, on proper 
counseling and guidance for the able 
student. Clearly, the whole effort here 
is made the more complicated as a re 


(1) be 


bec aise 


sult of the increased numbers 
cause of increasing costs; (2) 
very shortage of 
qualified specialized personne] and par 
ticularly of teachers 1 am taking the 
liberty of saying less on Section II, be 
cause I think perhaps there is more in 
the literature on that and there isn't 
much time to do justice to all the sec- 
tions. 

“What Is Our Responsibility in Help 
ing To Develop Under 
standing?” This is the subject of the 
third section 


of our considerable 


International 


and that section comes to 
us with two important requests I am 
going to read those requests to the group 
then them President 
Adams for such action as he and his staff 
think wise 


and turn over to 
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The first request is that the Council 
through its Commission on Education 
and International Affairs, continue its 
efforts in cooperation with other agencies 
and organizations to congres- 
sional appropriations for exchange serv- 
ices. This, as you all know, has been a 
struggle each year, and here is endorse- 
ment, as I see it 


proc ure 


from this section that 
the emergency 
efforts, but expect to work on a long- 
term basis. 


we not only continue 


The second is that a summary of the 
papers and discussions in Section III be 
made available as a contribution in this 
field. 

The background of this meeting is 
extremely interesting. There was a dis 
cussion of foreign student exchanges in 
relation to the sharp increases we expect 
in our enrollment from United 
States students. What then will happen 
to the exchange program? Mr. Shank 
placed a gread deal of emphasis on the 
selection of students and the choice of 
good students in the new and more 
competitive day. 

It was urged that each college should 
try to determine its particular role in 
relation to foreign students, that better 
procedures for choosing foreign students 
be studied constantly, that trained for- 
eign student advisers be provided, and 
that—and this is, I think, a particularly 
interesting and important point—we, as 
the foreign students come, try to be 
imaginative the contributions 
which they can make in our college com- 


own 


about 


munities and neighboring areas, for they 
have specialized knowledge and informa- 
tion and interests which they can offer 
us. In other words, let’s remember that 
it is not just that we are bringing them 
into our colleges and universities to pro- 
vide them with a new educational op 
portunity, but they have much to con 
tribute here 

I think I cannot touch on the other 
points of discussion other than to say that 


specific programs, including the Ful- 
bright program, were discussed in Sec- 
tion III, and in the final meeting this 
morning there was emphasis on the pos- 
sibilities of greater participation in ex- 
change programs by the small colleges. 

Now, Section IV, where the subject 
was “How Is the Supply of Able College 
Teachers Being Increased?” was an over 
flow section. There are three questions 
which that section reports to us in ap- 
proaching its review. 

Where are future college teachers to 
be found? How can they be attracted 
and retained? And how are they to be 
trained? There was a good deal of dis- 
cussion about improved methods of re- 
cruiting from among the undergraduates 
and, indeed, it was emphasized that the 
process cannot begin too soon. Some- 
times it is the high school teacher who 
first interests the 
planning to teach. 

The main need is to give the student 
a clear understanding of the nature of 
his job and recognition of the social 
worth of his profession. There was dis- 
cussion back and forth of the emphasis 
on the idealistic reasons for teaching and 
the emphasis on the good, hard facts 
which have to do with salaries and other 
concrete and important conditions. 

Dean from the 
point of view of his analysis that we 
should have doubled faculty salaries 
1939. He asked in the meeting 
yesterday which I missed, 
whether any institution had done that. 
I won't stop for that question at this 
time, but it would be hard, I think, to 
find many instances of institutions that 
had really increased salaries that much. 

Certainly it is true that the salary 
structure must be the base and the firm 
foundation which permits personal in- 
terest, which permits all other induce- 
ments to be effective in recruiting and 
holding able people. This section had 
some discussion of the active recent con- 


young person in 


Brooks reminded us 


since 


afternoon, 
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siderations of benefits 
hold 
some information which I cannot stop 
to add 

I do think, though that two of the most 


interesting contributions to this section 


various fringe 


and there, too, the summary will 


were the presentation of reports on the 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 
with its deliberate effort to recruit prom 
ising young people to go into teaching 
and to have faculties bear in mind al 
ways the search for such people, and 
then the newer Social Science Research 
Council program of research grants for 
undergraduates 

In Section V, “How Can the Available 
Educational Resources Be Stretched?” 
for a time yesterday it seemed that we 
were going to be arguing about who was 


the the 
tors who have something to do with 


to do stretching administra 
schedules and a lot to do with finance 
the the faculty. Ulti 
mately it will be the faculty 
not the ad 
be 
administrators to help the faculty find 
make the best 


economize their time 


or members of 
of course 
who will do the stretching 
ministrators, and will 


we trying as 


ways to use ot 


talents 


largest 


their 
reach the 
number of students they can 
reach effectively 
It is Mr 
paper made it ve ry e\ ident and concrete 
that we shall be short of staff, no mat 


ter how 


very evident Davidson's 


hard we try in the recruitment 


Mr 
servative estimate of our need would be 
950.000 1970 half that 


number being trained in the graduate 


programs Davidson said a con 


by with only 
SC hools 

Various devices were then considered 
to make the best use of the talents that 
we had: television, special aids of prob 
ably less importance but all relatively 
new, greater use of graduate assistants 
provided the educational experience of 
teaching could be stressed. The gradu- 
ate assistant really learns to teach in the 


process of his work. Careful review of 
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the distribution of assignments to faculty 
members so they don't waste time was 
also suggested. Then there was a good 


deal ot 


crease of teaching loads both in class 


argument about the direct in 


room hours and in the size of the class 
We began to do quite a lot of counting 
at that point and yet I am sure we all 
realize that we have to be very cautious 
about such 


comparisons In counting 


the number of classes number ot class 


number of students—because, as 


we all know 


hours 
you are not very sure about 
your counting when your units are not 
equal. In analyzing teaching load, you 
able to that the 
units are equal Anyone who has taught 


I think, that 


one class hour does not equal another in 


are not demonstrate 


for instance, would admit 
difficulty nor, from a student's point of 
view, does one course equal another in 
effect 
When we really get down to numbers 
we have to be very ( ireful bec amuse our 


interest, stimulation, long-term 


units are so uncertain 

A final and fifth proposal discussed 
and enthusiastically the 
idea that the library was an important 
teaching device. If we got too troubled 


about teaching hours, we 


rece i ed was 


could remem 
ber that we could direct students to the 
library! 

Almost all of 
have their values 
difficulties 


ing discussion in this section as 


the 
They 


and there was very 


made 
also their 


intere st 


suggestions 


members 
of the group tried to estimate the poten 
tial advantages and the potential dan 
gers. Iam sorry to have to cut the report 
on that section so short too 

Coming back for a moment to some 
thing Dr. de Ki tid. I ask 
remember that he warned that after the 
the New York State Con 


higher education 


wiet vou to 
sessions of 
ference not as 


You 


two days in 


rust 
sume that its case is already made 
fine 
have understood each othe 


all had some 


know we have had a 
which we 


We have 


! 
similarity of ex 
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are talk 
harder to 
make the case to the person from an 


can tell what we 
about jut it is 


perience We 
ing much 
area of in 
terest. Mr. de Kiewiet's point, | am sure 


other occupation another 
is something for us to remember. Higher 
education must not assume that its case 
is already made. Higher education can- 
not relax in the effort to convince its con 
stituency that its needs are realistic and 
in the national interest. 

He said further that most important 
was the avoidance of rifts and controver 
sies between secondary school and col 
lege, between private and public in 
stitutions. I certainly think most of us 
would agree with the position he has 
taken. Mr. Adams emphasized that the 
particular importance of this meeting 
was its focus on cooperative planning in 
the states and regions 

Mr. Carmichael yesterday showed us 
what is being done on a state-wide basis 
and then you remember representatives 
of individual states reported, and it was 
impressive to see how much had been 
done, very little of which any of us knew 
of at the last meeting of the Council a 
year ago 

Then Mr. Carmichael went on to show 


how much was done even in the large 
regional groups. Now the evident, if 
difficult, next step is greater cooperation 
on the national level. But on this prob- 
lem of rifts and controversies, I want to 
make one more point which I take to be 
implied in all our discussions, but per- 
haps worth stating explicitly. We must 
see that there are not destructive rifts 
and controversies, not only between 
school and college, or between private 
and public institutions, but also between 
faculties and administrative officers 
within the institutions and then between 
schools of the institution, too. The in- 
divisibility of higher education, to use 
another phrase of Dr. de Kiewiet’s, ap- 
plies within the institution as well as 
within the state and the larger areas. 
So underlying all this new planning, 
what we have been speaking of with 
understanding with optimism is 
united effort in the university or college, 
in the state, or the region. And so there 
is a good basis, I think, President Adams, 
for that resolution of this morning, that 
called for cooperative action. 


and 


I am also 
sure there is a good basis for that other 
resolution that gave to you and your 
staff support for the coming year! 





Reports of Section Discussions 


I. How the Educational Process Can Be Shortened to Advantage 


CORNELIUS P 


N HIS introductory remarks, Chairman 
Lawrence A. Kimpton indicated that 


this general topic divides itself into 
two categories—shortening the educa 
tional process at the beginning of the 


student's and 


college career granting 
credit for educational achievement out 
He pointed out 


that in speeding up the educative process 


side the formal patte rm 


in the face of mounting enrollment pres 
sure, educational programs must be ad 
justed to the individual student and 
adapted to his needs 

Reports were presented on two proj 
ects desioned to facilitate the 


from secondary school to college of able 


transition 


students who can benefit from college 
level work in secondary schools. These 
projects are “The School and College 
Study”! and “The School and Colle 
Study of Admission Advanced 
Standing.” These programs emphasize 
special handling of able students at the 
secondary level 


admission 


with 


S¢ hool honor 


courses 


and college with advanced 
standing. 

Reports were also presented on the 
means by which credit may be granted 
for achievement through educational ex 
civilian 
higher education of military pe rsonnel 
duty, adult 


educational 


perience in military service 


on active education 


pro 


grams, and television. It 
was pointed out that recognized achieve 
through the first these 


means expedite S the < ompleting of formal 


ment two oft 


education of whose 


persons aC ademic 


Reporte d in General Education in School 
and College (¢ ill M iss H iry urd { rl 
1952 ) 


bridge 
versity Press 
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RNER 


Recorder 


careers have been interrupted by mili 
tary Adult 


grams, extension classes correspondence 


service education pro 


courses and credit for achievement 


through prole ssional and vocational ex 


perience are means whereby educa 


tional progress 1s made by mam persons 
would be 


who otherwise unable to a 


quire a colle ye education, or whose 
presence on the campuses in regular 
undergraduate programs would bring 
additional pressures to bear on colleg 


and university facilities which are al 
ready overtaxed—or will be shortly 
by the increasing number of regular 


students The 
achievement 


undergraduate same 1S 


true of through = credit 


courses by television Television may 


tend to minimize residence requireme nts 
and 


liberalize transferability of credits 


emphasize achievement 


Additionally 


open circuit 


examinations 
credit courses by television 


attract a large audience 
of interested citizens 
In the 


made 


distinctions 
idential 
which most students 
‘tated that residential 
concerned 


uric rgraduate 


discussion were 


between rv institutions 
institutions to 
It was 


college S are more 


and 
commute 
with en 
richment of the curricu 
lum within the usual four-year program 
whereas other types of institutions are 
less concerned with sper ific time factors 
and more concerned with granting credit 
on the basis of demonstrated achieve 
noted that both 


types of curric ular programs are equally 


ment. It was further 


respectable. 


From the discussions emerged the con 
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viction that the problem was not that 
of shortening the educational process 
but rather of improving it by enrichment. 
It lies not only in providing advance 
courses at the end of high school and 
college programs for the more able stu- 
dents, but in providing help for the able 
teacher to teach the able student. This 
procedure permits the able student to 
achieve a higher level of competence but 
not at the sacrifice of the proper develop 
ment of social 

On the 


and emotional maturity. 


other hand, it was recognized 


Helping Qualified Students ° 


WESLEY W 


The problem has three aspects: (1) 
Young people of ability are national re- 
sources the country cannot afford to 
They should be identified and 
identified at an early age. (2) More 
young people should have the advantage 
of higher education. With the existence 
of a barriers, 


waste 


they do not 
They should be encour- 
aged, guided, and as may be 
aided. (3) Despite broadly conceived 
efforts to fill needs partially, a 
number of subproblems suggest that the 
sum inadequate. 
These include 
costs of college education and increasing 


number of 
now receive it 


necessary, 
these 


date are 
subproblems 


actions to 


increased 


numbers of children from among whom 


college needs 


students may be drawn; 
for increasingly greater numbers of col- 
lege graduates and significant failures 
in guiding toward college those able to 
benefit from higher education 

The complexity of the galaxy, in which 
but four subproble ms have been noted, 
may be expected to increase as the pres 
sures of population growth are directly 
felt in the colleges and universities. 

A broad approach for considering the 


problem was suggested. The total situa- 


that a realistic evaluation of educational 
achievement outside the formal pattern 
through adult education, military service 
experiences, courses by teley ision, and 
other means expedites the completion 
of formal education by many competent 
and qualified persons, with a significant 
economy of time, facilities and staff on 
the part of institutions. These modifica- 
tions in the traditional programs en 
courage many adults to further their 
with benefit to themselves 
their institutions and their country. 


education 


lo Continue Their Education 


WALTON, Recorder 


tion, carefully assessed, would reveal the 
extent to which current efforts to help 
qualified students to continue their edu- 
cation are inadequate and the degree to 
which they need to be 


extended and 
augmented. 


Among efforts to be con- 
sidered in this respect are college student 
aid programs, state and federal support, 
private gifts and grants, community and 
state subsidized junior colleges, and 
scholarship programs supported by funds 
from business, industry, foundations, and 
similar groups. 

Factors identified as inherent in the 
problem's solution include identification 
of the talented 
academic work, in the 
fields), motivation 
the talented 
years, 


with abilities in 
arts, and in other 
and stimulation of 
throughout high school 
adequate financial support for 
eminently qualified, location of 
new sources of college financial support, 
the possible need for proposing a federal 
scholarship program, and the apparent 
desirability of looking toward an early 
adoption of the proposed tax credit plan. 

Qualified students to be helped first 
must be identified. On the basis of vari- 
ous ability secondary school rec- 


(those 


those 


tests, 
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ords, and 


recommendations of the 
staff through which 
leadership qualities and outstanding abil 
ities in the arts may be evaluated, this 
may be accomplished. The respective 
states and their several school systems 
should take an active part in activities of 
this 
basis. As it becomes possible to estab 
lish talent identification early in the 
schools—at the seventh-, eighth-, 
ninth-grade levels 
low through 
tended 
identified as qualified, it may be ex 
pected, would be stimulated to consider 
college and to develop the necessary 
abilities related to 
Eventually 


secondary schoo! 


sort conducted on a 


nation-wide 


and 
and further, to fol 
concerted 


with and ex- 


educational those 


counseling, 


higher education. 
this group would enhance 
the size and quality of the manpower 
pool from which college students are 
drawn. 

the 


Discussions focused in 


main on 
three questions: 

The recognition of ability as early as 
possible in the educational process: Is 
enough being done on the educational 
side to find people for college who may 
not be uncovered because no college has 
an interest in them? To what extent 
may business and industry be encour- 
aged to stimulate students to consider 
plans for college, as was done in Grand 
Rapids and to what extent would such 
activities 
youth? 


have significant impact on 
How may education and indus 


try work cooperatively in articulating 


the needs of higher education more ef- 
fectively? 

What can be done that we now do not 
do to help those who need financial aid 
or other motivation to go to college? To 
what extent are scholarships used to get 
the “right people” at the expense of fail 
ure to consider the individual, his inter- 
ests and needs? How may donors be en 
couraged to provide their scholarship 
funds on a nonrestrictive basis? What 
action is indicated in the light of the 
attitudinal which 
have made free higher education a public 
expectation?’ 


Son ial and 


changes 


What is the place in this picture of a 
possible federal scholarship program? At 
prese nt, there is no bill supported by the 
administration 
which 


under 
a federal scholarship program 
might be established 


before Congress 
However, serious 
consideration is being directed toward 
incorporating the following four prin 
ciples: (1) Ine idence of availability: the 
opportunities should reat h places where 
the people are. (2) Preservation of state 
integrity. Such agencies as state scholar- 
ship commissions may be needed in ad 
ministering a federal scholarship pro 
gram. (3) Preservation of individual 
freedom of choice of institution and sub 
ject matter. (4) Adjustment of the 
amount of scholarship aid in terms of 
need, Level of support may be in terms 
of family financial resources though no 
variation is contemplated in terms of 
variable costs as among the several col 


leges 


Ill. The Responsibility of Higher Education for Helping 


Develop International Understanding 


HELEN D 


There was lively and prolonged dis 
cussion on Various phase Ss ot the topic 
for this section 


asked 


One of the first ques 


tions was in regard to student 


BRAGDON 


Re ( orde r 


exchanges: In view of the sharp increase 


in student enrollment, what will happen 
to our 


exchange what ratio 


should we expect to maintain, and what 


program 
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will be the attitude and support of our 
government in regard to i 
program? 

Favorable comment was given to the 
contracts for technical cooperation be- 
tween American and foreign universities, 
and to the benefit derived from “people 
talking to people.” The group also dis- 
cussed the characteristics of the Soviet 
group delegation exchange program, so 
carefully limited and supervised in com- 
parison with our freedom of action pro- 
gram for individual projects. 

In response to the chairman's question 
whether we were changing our views 
regarding long- or short-term stays of 
foreign students, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that, for academic objectives, 
stays of longer than a year were desir- 
able. There is, however, a real place on 
the leadership-specialist level for the 
short visit with a particular experience 
in mind. 

Several considerations about the Ful- 
bright program were next discussed, and 
again a longer term for United States 
instructors going abroad was urged. The 
need was stressed for a careful evalua- 
tion of the best ways of exporting Ameri- 
can talent, weighing carefully the values 
of teaching and research. 

In considering the role of the small 
college in the exchange program, such 
possibilities were mentioned as: en- 
couraging applications for grants, leni- 


1e exchange 


ency in sabbaticals, organizing faculty 
committees to stir up interest, careful 
choice of visiting lecturers from other 
countries, close touch with those on the 
Fulbright program, more complete finan- 
cial help for a small number of foreign 
students, and special attention to the 
teaching of foreign languages. Careful 
institutional planning over a sequence of 
years for the over-all international em- 
phasis was stressed. The small college 
can be effective in emphasizing the per- 
sonal qualifications of possible faculty 
exchange participants. It was stated that 
of the present contracts in force under 
ICA, at least twelve could be classified 
as with smaller institutions. 

The chairman, in summarizing the two 
discussion sessions, stated that we have 
reaffirmed the importance of exchange 
programs to the whole world in which we 
live; that we have a deep sense of the 
maturing of this program. We have 
gone beyond its flag-waving aspects. 
“How can we make best use of exchange 
programs?” is now the emphasis. We 
must keep this in mind in relation to the 
new influx of students expected in the 
next decade. The problem, of course, 
needs further study. We must not let the 
influx eliminate or weaken the exchange 
program. That is a major responsibility 
of higher education in developing in- 
ternational understanding. 


IV. How Is the Supply of Able College Teachers 


Being Increased? 


F. L. WORMALD, Recorder 


The subject breaks down into three 
questions: (1) Where are future college 
teachers to be found? (2) How can they 
be attracted and retained? (3) How are 
they to be trained? 

There was general agreement that re- 


cruits to teaching are to be sought mainly 
among students at the undergraduate 
level, though the supply of teachers 
might be increased by retention beyond 
the present age of retirement. It was 
suggested that the tendency toward in- 
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creased longevity is stimulating recon- 
sideration of retirement rules and that 
greater flexibility is desirable, for ex- 
ample through a discretionary right to 
continue an individual teacher from year 
to year after the age of compulsory re- 
tirement. 

With young people, the problem is to 
discover potential teachers and then to 
interest them in the profession. The 
group agreed that this process cannot 
begin too early. The secondary school 
teacher as well as the parent and the 
college teacher may play an important 
role. The drop-out be ‘tween secondary 
school and college of students who would 
make good teachers involves the problem 
of educational opportunity. But the 
main need is to give the student a clear 
understanding of the nature of the job 
and a recognition of the social worth of 
the profession. This should take 
account of the idealistic 
acquisitive instincts of and 
should bring out the nonmaterial ad- 
vantages of teaching as against other 
occupations. 


due 
as well as the 
students 


With all the weight that can be given 
to intangible factors, however, it was 
agreed that salaries and working condi- 
tions are a powerful influence. Before 
an effective appeal can be made to po- 
tential teachers, it should be possible to 
assure them that the college teacher has 
a fair chance of making a decent home 
and leading the life of an citizen. 
Merely in order to overtake the increased 
cost of living and to keep a reasonable 
relationship with other occupations, sala- 
ries need to be raised to at least double 
the 1939 level. But last 


available cent has gone into salary in- 


active 


when every 
creases, a few more cents put into fringe 
benefits may go further in attracting and 
holding college teachers than the same 
amount spent in flat salary raises. It 
was suggested that, rather than trying 
to retain present student-teacher ratios 


colleges should take every advantage of 
devices that enable student- 
teacher ratios to be increased as a means 
of helping them to raise faculty salaries. 
Experience of the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program and the fellowship 
program of the Social Science Research 
Council indicates that the 
sonal interest of faculty members is a 
crucial factor in attracting suitable 
cruits. The limited range of 
from which applications are 


would 


active per 


colleges 
at present 
that such in 
terest is not yet widespread enough. Fel 
lowship programs, however, 


received seems to indicate 


furnish a 
stimulus extending far beyond their ac 
tual range of operation, by creating 
wider interest in teaching as a profes 
sion if not increasing the total pool of 
graduate students. It was recognized that 
the fellowship programs of business cor 
porations not only have the incidental 
effect of enabling additional students to 
take up teaching but are sometimes de- 
liberately designed to do so with an eye 
to the future. The group expressed ap- 
proval of such projects as that being 
undertaken by the 
can Colleges and expressed the hope that 
further coordinated efforts in the same 


Association of Ameri- 


direction may be made by educational 


associations. 

It was recognized that fellowship pro- 
grams designed to encourage 
sist graduate 


and as 
may not be as ef 
fective as they might be in increasing 
the supply of teachers unless there is a 
clear understanding of the relationship 
between teaching and research. It is a 
mistake to try to lure students into teach 
ing by merely laying before them the 
attractions of a Doc 


re-examined 


study 


research career 
torate courses need to be 
with the 


adequate preparation for teaching 


object of furnishing a more 
Fur- 
the tendency to treat the Ph.D. 


degree as a union card for college teach- 


thermore, 


ing calls for urgent reconsideration. 
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The group heard a summ:z ary of recent 
developments in the training of college 
teachers under the three heads of (a) 
internship programs; (b) new programs 
of graduate study such as the Vanderbilt 
University program, the Stanford pro- 


gram, and the intercollegiate program 


of seven southern California colleges; 
(c) the exploratory work of an informal 
committee of fourteen college teachers’ 
and administrators, a preliminary report 
of which is to be published shortly. It 

was agreed that further action along 


these lines should be encouraged. 


V. How Can the Available Educational Resources 
Be Stretched? 


E. K. SMILEY, Recorder 


President Philip G. Davidson, Dr. A. 
J. Brumbaugh, Dean John S. Hafer, and 
President J. P. Mather presented intro- 
ductory statements of possibilities for 
meeting the promised enrollment bulge 
through (1) better faculty utilization, 
(2) more efficient utilization of facilities, 
(3) improved student personnel services, 
and (4) curricular and 
readjustments. 

Chairman (¢ 


administrative 


Jarroll V. Newsom sug- 
gested that the urgency of the problem 
is to 


some extent familiar on all cam- 


puses and invited the delegates present 
to consider fundamental issues likely to 
be of common interest. 

The group recognized that in view of 
President Davidson’s estimate that 250,- 
000 new teachers on the college level will 
be required by 1970 and that at present 
levels only one-half of that number will 
be trained, it is immediately required 
that colleges and universities e xplore 
carefully such devices as may be avail- 
able to increase teaching power in the 
immediate future. 
to make the 
to more 


First considered as a 
best talent available 
students was closed circuit tele- 
\eports from experiments in 
progress at Stephens College, the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Pennsylvania State 
University, New York University, 
other institutions are ; 


device 
vision. 
and 


encouraging and 
thus far have indicated no loss of impact 


of personality of the 
hearers. 


lecturer on his 
A second device is greater use 
of graduate assistants to relieve experi- 
enced and effective teachers of time-con- 
suming chores to enable them to do more 
teaching. A third proposal urged careful 
review of the distribution of assignments 
of faculty members among teaching, re- 
search, and committee activities. A 
fourth proposal involved direct increase 
of teaching loads both in classroom hours 
and size of classes. A fifth proposal en- 
thusiastically received reminded the sec- 
tion of the library as a teaching device 
and one which in some cases may effec- 
tively replace many hours in the class- 
room. 

In consideration of these devices mem- 
bers of the section recognized several 
potential or actual dangers. First was 
that emergency measures 
might lead to mechanization of institu- 
tions and inevitable loss of the personal 
influence of gifted teachers. A second 
danger widely recognized lies in the pos- 
sibility of permitting inexperienced grad- 
uate assistants and junior instructors to 
replace more experienced personnel in 
planning and conducting recitations. It 
was urged that freshman students need 
skillful and experienced instructors per- 
haps more urgently than advanced stu- 
dents. It was recognized further that an 
undue increase of teaching loads may seri- 


the concern 
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ously hamper the long-range program of 
attracting new members to the profes 
sion. It was also recognized that assign- 
ments of more duties to graduate 
ants and to graduate students will neces 
sarily postpone the completion of their 
formal education and thus defer or possi- 
bly discourage their entering the teaching 
profession as a career. It was hoped 
that graduate schools might be encour- 
aged to cooperate in reviewing require- 
ments for advanced degrees and in recog 
nizing the value of “teaching intern- 
ships.” Finally, it was urged that recruit- 
ing more teachers on the college level is 
still the basic need and that evolving 
devices to secure more work from fewer 
teachers is at best an emergency measure. 

The section agreed that existing physi- 
cal plants in our colleges and universities 


assist 


are not designed to afford optimum use. 
It was urged that most careful attention 
be devoted to campus and program plan- 


ning for such additions to physical plants 
as are now possible. It was urged that 
the assignment of classrooms and labora- 
tories is more effectively accomplished 
by central administration than by in- 
dividual departments and at least one 
study reported indicated that actual use 
of classrooms in buildings named for in- 
dividuals is appreciably higher than in 
those buildings named for departments. 

The section was in general agreement 
with Dean Hafer’s contention that the 
responsibilities of the future require 
more careful attention to personnel serv- 
ices to minimize the human 
material. More specifically, it was sug- 
gested that adequate pe ‘rsonnel be as 
signed to admissions offices, that more 
effective cooperation be sought between 
admission officers and secondary school 


waste of 


and that each institu- 
tion review its present organization for 
academic advisement 


guidance officers 


and personnel 
counseling. 

Immediate interest and response 
focused on President Mather’s challeng- 
ing presentation of the uneasy relation- 
ship typically existing between faculty 
members, keenly aware of curricular 
responsibilities, and administrative off- 
cers faced with practical necessities. It 
was agreed that much habitual thinking 
in areas of curriculum requirements, va 
cation periods, three-credit courses, 
sabbatical 


revised 


multiplication of courses, and 


leaves of absence and 


must be 
justified where possible 


present. 


in terms of the 
It was recognized that these 
questions involve deep seated emotional 
sets and must be approached with dis 
cretion and conducted in an 
of cooperation. 


atmosphere 


During the discussions, Dr. Ewald B. 
Nyquist, the chairman of the Commis 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the Middle States Association, assured 
the group that accrediting agencies will 
cooperate with institutions in solving cur 
rent problems and that there is no inten 
tion of imposing quantitative require 
ments which might hamper intelligent 
experimentation in the light of current 
needs. Dr. William Selden 
secretary of the National Commission on 
Accrediting predicted that accrediting 
agencies will be increasingly 
look to the future rather than to the 
past, and indicated that he has reason 
to anticipate full and sympathetic co 
operation from the American Association 
of University Professors and othe 


executive 


prone to 


agen- 
cies in meeting the problems of swollen 


enrollments during the next decade 
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OCTOBER 6- 


ae. Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education 
convened at 10:10 a.m. on October 6, 
1955, in the Presidential Ballroom of 
the Statler Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
Virgil M. Hancher, president of the State 
University of lowa, and chairman of the 
Council for 1954-55, presiding. The gen 
eral theme of the meeting was “€ 
and Progress in Planning for the 
of Higher 

Six hundred and fifteen persons regis 
tered, including one hundred and thirty- 
nine representatives of sixty-eight con- 


0als 
Future 
Education.” 


7, 1955, WASHINGTON, 


D.C. 


stituent member organizations, thirty- 
one re pre sentatives from thirty associ ite 
members, and three hundred and thirty- 
eight representatives of two hundred 
and sixty-nine institutional members. 
Twenty four persons attended represent- 
ing twe nty-eight nonmember organiza- 
tions, institutions, and state and city 
Five foundations were 
represe nted by seven individuals; fifteen 
government agencies by forty-seven; and 
foreign universities by two. Twenty- 
three special guests were also present at 
the meetings. 


school systems. 


Opening General Session 


The chairman of the Council, Virgil 
M. Hancher, opened the meeting, intro- 
ducing the Rev. John Anschutz, rector 
of Christ Episcopal Church, ¢ 
who gave the 

After several announcements, Dr. Han- 
cher presented the first speaker on the 
program, President Cornelis W. de 
Kiewiet of the University of Rochester, 
who diseussed “How Different Types of 

titutions Are Planning for the Fu- 


,corgetown, 
invocation. 


state 

President Oliver C. Carmichael of the 
Alabama addressed the 
meeting on the subject “How 
for the 
States 

Following the 


University of 


Future Is Going Forward in 
and Regions.” 

formal presentations, 
the status of planning in states and re 
gions was presented, in order that the 
total picture of planning to date would 
be before the group in as adequate and 
accurate form as possible. The 
of those reporting follow: 


names 


1 a 
Planning 


Alabama: David W. Mullins, executive vice- 
president, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Ernest V. Hollis, chief of college 
U.S. Office 


Arizona 


administration, of Education 


California: T. R. 


McConnell, professor of 
education, 


University of ¢ 
Florida: A. |. 
study, 


alifornia 


of the 
Higher 


Brumbaugh, director 
Council for the Study of 
Education in Florida 

Kenneth I 


of Education, 


Anderson, dean, School 


University of Kansas 


Maryland: Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., 
Superintendent of Schools 


Minnesota: R. E. 


S1IoOnnS 


Kansas 


State 


admis- 


Minne- 


Summers, dean of 


and records, University of 


sota 


New Mexico John Dale 


and executive 


{ussell, chancellor 
’ Board of Educa- 
of New Mexico 


secretary, 
tional Finance, State 

New York: Carter 
Union College 


Ohio: Norman P. 
versity of Akron 


Davidson, president, 


Auburn, president, Uni- 
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Oregon: John R. Richards, chancellor, Ore- Southern Region: John E. Ivey, Jr., director, 
gon State System of Higher Education Southern Regional Education Board. 


Virginia: G. Tyler Miller, president, Madison The general session adjourned at 12:45 
College P.M. 


Section Meetings 


Beginning at 2:00 p.m. and continuing 9:00 a.m. and continued their discussions 
until 4:30 on October 6, the meeting was until 11:30 a.m. of that day. The pro- 
divided into five sections to discuss vari- gram of discussion in each of the five 
ous phases of the meeting theme. The _ sections, together with their officers and 


sections reconvened on October 7 at speakers appears below: 


SECTION | 


How the Educational Process Can Be Shortened to Advantage 


Chairman: Lawrence A. Kimpton, Chancellor, University of Chicago 


Recorder: Cornevius P. Turner, Associate Director, Commission on Ac 
creditation -of Service Experiences 


Satisfactory Ways of Saving Time in Transition from Secondary School to 
Colle ve 
Joun M. Kemper, Headmaster, Phillips Academy 


Satisfactory Methods of Granting Credit for Academic Achievement outside 
the Formal Pattern through 


Military Service Experiences 


Ernest Wuirwortn, Director, College Scholarship Service 


Educational 
Testing Service 


Civilian Higher Education of Military Personnel 
Mito Bait, President, University of Omaha 


Adult Education Programs, Corre sponde nce Courses, and Vocational and 
Professional Experiences 


Liovp W. Scuram, Director, Adult Education and Extension, University 
of Washington 


Credit Courses by Television 
Joun C. Apams, President, Hofstra College 


General Principles for Accelerating the Education of the Gifted Student 
Gorpon K. CHacMers, President, Kenyon College 


SECTION Il 


Helping Qualified Students To Continue Their Education 


Chairman: Samuret T. ARNOLD, Provost, Brown University 


Recorder: Werstey W. Wanton, Director Sponsored Scholar hip Service, 
Educational Testing Service 
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Council Activities Leading to the Meeting of This Section 

Roscor L. West, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 
How Can an Ability Be Identified and Made Known? 

Wittiam W. Turnsu.t, Vice-President, Educational Testing Service 
How Do We Offer Assistance to Students Who Would Not Otherwise Go to 
College? 

Ricuarp L, PLaut, Executive Vice-President, National Scholarship Serv- 

ice and Fund for Negro Students 
What Are the Sources from Which Scholarship Funds Might Come? 

taLpH C. M. Fiynt, Acting Director of Student Personnel Services 

sranch, U.S. Office of Education 
What Are the Factors Which Prevent Able Young People from Going to College? 

SHerMan E. Samiru, Director of Student Affairs, University of New Mexico 
The Tax-Credit Plan 

Waxpo C, M. Jounston, Secretary, Yale Alumni Board 


Summary of Proposals (or Alternate Paths) To Solve the Problem 
Hurst R. Anperson, President, American University 


SECTION Iil 


The Responsibility of Higher Education for Helping 
Develop International Understanding 


Chairman: Harvie Branscoms, President, Vanderbilt University 
Recorder: Hevten D. Bracpon, General Director, American Association ot 
University Women 

The Need for International Understanding in the Building of Peace, and the 
Responsibility of the Colleges and Universities in Developing Such Under- 
standing 

Harvie BRANSCOMB 
What Institutions of Higher Education Are Doing in Their Teaching and 
Activity Programs 

Howarp E. Wixson, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 
Student Exchanges 

Donatp J. SHank, Executive Vice-President, Institute of International 

Education 
Other Exchange Programs at the Higher Education Level 

Joun T, Hovpen, Professor of Government, University of New Hampshire 
Cultural Exchange Involving Institutions of Higher Education 

Dan M. Lacy, Managing Director, American Book Publishers Council 


SECTION IV 
How Is the Supply of Able College Teachers Being Increased? 


Chairman: O. Merepira Witson, President, University of Oregon 


Recorder: F. L. Worma p, Assistant to the Executive Director, Association 
of American Colleges 
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Sources of New Teaching Staff 
Harry J. Carman, Chairman, Division of the Humanities, John Hay 
Whitney Foundation 
Programs To Interest Promising Students in the Teaching Profession 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 
Rosert F. Gonren, National Director, Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Pro 
gram 
Social Science Research Council's Fellowship Program 
E. ADAMSON Hoepet, Chairman, Committee on Undergraduate Research 
Training, Social Science Research Council; Chairman, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Minnesota 
Teaching Inducements 
Ropert R. R. Brooks, Dean, Williams College 
Academic Training of College Teachers 
Frepernick Harp, President, Scripps College 


SECTION V 


How Can the Available Educational Resources Be Stretched? 


Chairman: Carrott Newsom, Executive Vice-Chancellor, New York Uni 
versity 
Recorder: E. K. Smucey, Vice-President, Lehigh University 


Through Better Faculty Utilization 
Puitie G. Davinson, President, University of Louisville 
Through More Efficient Utilization of Facilities 
A. J. BruMBAUGH, Associate Director for University Studies, Southern 
Regional Education Board 
Through Improved Student Personnel Services 
Joun S. Haren, Dean of Admissions, Syracuse University 


Through Curricular and Administrative Readjustments 
Jean Paut Maruer, President, University of Massachusetts 


Reports on the discussion in the sec- 69 of the present issue of Tue Epuca- 
tion meetings are set forth on pages 63- TIONAL Recorp. 


Reception for Delegates and Guests 


At 5:00 p.m. the officers of the Coun- a feature of the reception program, at 
cil, including its President, received more which time a small leaflet was dis- 
than four hundred of the delegates and tributed, giving the history of the prop- 
guests at the Council offices in its build- erty now occupied by the Council and 
ing at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. other educational organizations affiliated 
A tour of the offices and the building was with it. 
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Dinner Session, October 6, 1955 


The dinner session convened at 7:30 
P.M. in the Presidential Ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler, with Katharine E. Mc- 
Bride, second vice-chairman of the Coun- 
cil and president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, presiding. Three hundred and fifty- 
seven people were in attendance. 

The Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, 
rector of the Catholic University of 
America, asked the blessing. 

The guests at the speakers’ table were 
the officers of the Council and the mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee. 

Following a custom inaugurated at 
the 1953 annual meeting, Dr. Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the Council, pre 
sented to Chancellor Henry T. Heald of 
New York University, chairman of the 
Council in 1953-54, and to President 


Business Session, 


The business session convened at 11:30 
A.M. in the Federal Room of the Hotel 
Statler, the chairman of the Council, 
Virgil M. Hancher, presiding. 

The first order of business was the 
consideration of the minutes of the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting, which 
were presented by the secretary of the 
Council, Walter E. Hager, president of 
the District of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege. Upon the motion duly made and 
seconded, it was voted that in view of 
the fact that the minutes of the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Meeting had been pub- 
lished in THe Epucationat Recorp for 
January 1955 and no corrections to them 
had been received in the offices of the 
Council, the meeting would dispense 
with the formal reading of the minutes 
and that they be accepted as published. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


The of business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee, 


next item 


Virgil M. Hancher of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, chairman for 1954-55, a 
token to commemorate their service. 
These tokens were desk pen sets, suitably 
engraved with the name and period of 
service of each of the two individuals. 

The addresses of the evening were de- 
livered by the Honorable Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, who gave his im- 
pressions of the new responsibilities and 
duties which he had recently assumed, 
and Dr. Arthur S. Adams, the Council 
president, who presented his annual re- 
port. Copies of these addresses appear 
in the present issue of THe EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD. 


The dinner session adjourned at 9:50 
o'clock. 


October 7, 1955 


which consisted of the following mem- 

bers: 

David D. Henry, president, University of 
Illinois, chairman 

Helen D. 
American 
Women 


Leonard Carmichael, secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution 


director, 
University 


Bragdon, executive 
Association of 


Paul Weaver, president, Lake Erie College 
Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent 
of schools, Chicago, Illinois 


President Henry presented the follow- 
ing report on behalf of the Nominating 
Committee: 


At a meeting of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion held in Chicago, Illinois, on September 
14, 1955, the following selections were unan- 
imously made for presentation to the annual 
the Council on October 6-7, 
1955, for the offices and committee member- 
ship indicated: 


meeting of 
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For Chairman lems and Policies Committee of the 


Katharine E. McBride, president, Bryn 


Mawr College, representing Bryn Mawr 
College 


For First Vice-Chairman 
Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue Uni 
versity, representing Purdue University 


For Second Vice-Chairman 

Hugh G. Price, director, Ventura College 
(California), representing the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 


For Secretary 

Walter E. Hager, president, District of 
Columbia Teachers College, representing 
District of Columbia Teachers College 


For Treasurer 

Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


For Assistant Treasurers 

Robert W. Broughton, staff associate 
can Council on 

Helen C., staff associate, American 
Council on Education 


Ameri 
Education 
Hurley 


For membership on the Executive 

Committee for three-year terms 

Virgil M. Hancher, president, State Uni 
versity of lowa 
University of 


representing the State 
Iowa and the State 
Association 


Uni 
versities 


Louis T. Benezet preside nt, Colorado Col 


lege representing ¢ olorado College 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the Nominating Committee be 
accepted after which 

It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1955-56 and as members of the Execu 
tive Committee thereof for the indicated 
term. 


Membership, Problems and Policies 
Committee 


In the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, Gordon K. Chalmers, Dr 
Walter E. Hager, secretary of the Coun 
cil, presented a recommendation from 
the Executive Committee and the Prob 


Council, sitting together in accordance 
with the provision of the Council's Con 
stitution, containing the following names 
of individuals for election to the Prob 
lems and Policies Committee 


For regular four-year terms, from October 


1955 to October 1959 
Harry D. Gideonss presid nt, Brooklyn 
College 


Margaret L, H ibe in cle an ot instruction and 
student services, University of 


J. W. Maucher 
Teachers College 


Rochester 


pre sident, lowa State 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by Dr 
cepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted that the 
above individuals be elected to member- 
ship on the Problems and Poli es (om- 
the 


Hager be ac 


mittee for term indicated. 


Financial Report and Budgets 


The chairman of the Council, Virgil 
M. Hancher, next presented the financial 
statements of the Council for the period 
January 1 to September 30, 1955, for 
(a) the Council's General Budget, (b) 


American Council on Education Build 


ing, (c) Central Services Division, (d) 
Publications Fund, Copies of these 
statements were in the hands of those 


resent. 

There being no questions regarding 
the financial the chairman 
proceeded to the next item of business 
the presentation of the proposed budgets 
for the Council for the calendar 
January 1 to December 31, 1956 
lows 


statements 


year 
as fol 


a) Council General Budget in the amount 
of $972 100 


Education Build 


ing budget, amounting to $88,000 


b) American Council on 


c) Council's Central Services Division 
(mimeographing and mailing), in the 
amount of $75,400 


Publication 
$251,650 


d) Council's Fund, in the 


amount of 
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Dr. Hancher informed the meeting 
that the proposed budgets had been 
carefully examined by the Executive 
Committee and that they were being 
presented to the Council with the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
budgets of the American Council on 
Education as presented, and as indi- 
cated above, for the fiscal year January 
1 to December 31, 1956. 

Dr. Hancher called the attention of 
the delegates to the fact that the report 
of the treasurer of the Council, includ- 
ing the auditor's report for the year 1955 
would be printed in a forthcoming issue 
of Tue EpucaTIONAL REcorp. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 
Heald of New 


chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, then presented the re- 
port of that committee, the membership 
of which follows: 

Henry T. 


versity, 


Chancellor Henry T. 
York University 


Heald, chancellor, New York Uni- 

chairman 

Carter V. Good, dean, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati 

Samuel B. Gould, president, 
lege 

Mina S. Rees 
College 

John R. Richards, chancellor, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education 

Joseph A. Riehl, dean, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute 

Rev. William G 
College 


Antioch Col 


dean of the faculty, Hunter 


Ryan, president, Seton Hill 


The report of the committee included 
the following resolutions: 


Wuenreas, Recent local, 
gional conferences and 
with the 


Conterence, 


state, and re 
studies, some in 
forthcoming White 
have resulted in in- 
creased public awareness of and interest in 
the problems of education; and 
Wuereas, There is increased recognition 
of the need for cooperation among all levels 


connection 
House 


of education and all types of educational 
institutions; now be it 

Resolved, That extended studies leading 
to positive planning such as those reported 
at this Council conference be vigorously 
encouraged by the entire membership of the 
Council. 


Wuereas, The work of the Council has 
been ably managed and effectively extended 
during the past year, as reviewe -d in Presi- 
dent Adams’ annual re port; and 

Wuereas, A year of extensive planning 
for higher education in all the states has 
been exceptionally well summarized and 
highlighted by this conference on “Goals 
and Progress in Planning for the Future of 
Higher Education”; be it 

Resolved, That the President and the staff 
and the various officers and committees of 
the Council be highly commended for their 
continued efforts in behalf of 
education. 


American 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the above resolutions, the report was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates 
present. : 


Conclusion 


During the business session President 
Hancher presented to the meeting those 
of the newly elected officers of the Coun- 
cil and the members of its Executive and 
Problems and Policies Committees who 
were in attendance at the session. The 
incoming chairman, President Katharine 
E. McBride of Bryn Mawr College, made 
a brief statement of apprec iation and 
dedication. 

Dr. Hancher then called for new busi- 
ness. No items of new business were 
presented by the delegates for the con- 
sideration of the meeting. 

In the course of the session Dr. Walter 
E. Hager, who is also chairman of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation, called attention to the meeting 
of that council which would convene at 
3:15 p.m. on Friday, October 7, in the 





Minutes of the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting 


Federal Room of the Statler Hotel and 
continue through luncheon on Saturday, 
October 8. He extended a cordial in- 
vitation to those present to attend the 
meeting of the Council on Cooperation 
and participate in its discussions, stat- 
ing that programs would be available in 
the Federal Room on the afternoon of 
October 7. 

With the reminder that there would be 
a luncheon meeting at 1:00 p.m. in the 


77 
Congressional Room of the Statler Hotel 
and the announcement that the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education would be held on 
October 11-12, 1956, at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, Illinois, Dr. Hancher 
declared the the 
Thirty-eighth the 
American Education ad 
journed at 12:00 noon on Friday, Oc 
tober 7, 1955. 


business 
Annual 


Council on 


session of 


Meeting of 


Luncheon Session, October 7, 1955 


At 1:00 p.m. on October 7 the meet- 
ing reconvened as a whole at luncheon 
in the Congressional Room of the Hotel 
Statler, James P. Baxter, 3rd, first vice- 
chairman of the Council and president 
Three 
persons were in at- 
The guests at the speakers’ 
the newly elected 
members of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Council who were present 
at the meeting 

The blessing was asked by Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary of the Board 
of Higher Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, a constit 
uent member of the Council 


of Williams College, presiding 
hundred and five 
tendance 
table 


and 


were officers 


The first luncheon speaker was Huston 


Smith, associate professor of philosophy 
at Washington University (St. Louis) 
who addressed the meeting on “Teach 
ing to a Camera.” At the close of Dr 
Smith’s address, Katharine E. McBride 
the incoming chairman of the Council 
presented “An Interpretative Summary 
of the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting.” 

The concluding statement was made 
by President Virgil M. Hancher, under 
the title, “Remarks by the Retiring Chair 
man.” 

There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned at 3:15 p.m. on Fri 
day, October 7, 1955. 


Re spec tfully submitted 


Watrer E. Hacer 


Secretary 





Publications of the American Council on Education 


October 1954—October 1955 


General Education: Explorations in Evaluation 
The Final Report of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education of the American Council on Education. Paul L. Dressel, 


director; Lewis B. Mayhew, assistant director. 302 pp. October 1954. 
$3.50. 


Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Universities 
A report of the Committee on Institutional Research Policy. 
December 1954. $1.50. 


Report of the Committee on Civilian Higher Education for Military Personnel 
J. D. Williams, chairman. 5 pp. November 1954. Free. 


A Proposed Tax Credit Plan To Aid Students in Institutions of Higher Learning 
4 pp. February 1955. Free. 


With Perspective on Human Relations: A Study of Peer Group Dynamics in 
an Eighth Grade 


By Hilda Taba. Studies in Intergroup Relations Series. 155 pp. Febru 
ary 1955. $1.75. 


~ 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations 
Revised and enlarged edition. By Margaret M. Heaton and Helen B. 
Lewis. 215 pp. March 1955. $1.75. 


How Fare American Women? 


By Althea K. Hottel, director, Commission on the Education of Women. 
70 pp. April 1955. $1.00. 


Proceedings of the Conference on Military Manpower, January 21-22, 1955 
Raymond F. Howes, editor. 78 pp. April 1955. $1.00. 


Education in a Free World 
Arthur E. Traxler, editor. Report of the Nineteenth Educational Con 
ference sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education, New York City, October 28-29, 1954. 164 pp 
May 1955. $1.75. 


Report of the Canada—United States Conference on Mutual Relations, Wash 

ington, D. C., February 7-8, 1955 
G. Frederick Stutz, editor. Conference sponsored by the Canada 
United States Committee of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and Canada—United 
States Committee on Education of the Canadian Education Association 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, National Conference of Canadian Uni 
versities and the American Council on Education, Published jointly by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the American 
Council on Education. 71 pp. June 1955. $0.50. 


Credit Courses by Television 
Report of a conference sponsored jointly by the Committee on Tele- 
vision of the American Council on Education, and Continuing Education 
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Publications Report 


Service, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, February 
21-22, 1955. John C. Adams, chairman. 49 pp. June 1955. $1.00. 
College and University Business Administration, volume 2. 
Compiled by the National Committee on the Preparation of a Manual on 
College and University Business Administration. 267 pp. July 1955. 
$4.50. 
School Culture: Studies of Participation and Leadership 
By Hilda Taba. Studies in Intergroup Relations. 123 pp. September 
1955. $1.50. 
Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces and Teacher's Handbook for Your Life 
Plans and the Armed Forces 
Prepared under the direction of the Defense Committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Lowell B. Fisher, 
chairman. Text: 149 pp-, $2.00. Handbook: 23 pp., $0.60. October 1955 


American Council on Education Studies 


Approaching Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education 
Francis J. Brown, editor. Report of a national conference sponsored 
by the Committee on Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education 
American Council on Education, St. Louis, Missouri, November !5—16, 
1954. Series I, No. 59. 132 pp. March 1955. $1.75 


Periodicals, Newsletters, and Institutional Pamphlets 
The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. October 1954; January, April, July 
October 1955. $3.00 per year. 
A Brief Statement of the History and Activities of the American Council on 
Education, with a list of members of the Council 
45 pp. May 1955. Free. 
Educational Television Newsletter 
Committee on Television. February, May, September 1955. Free 
Inter-American Schools Service Newsletter 
William E. Dunn, director. October 1954; January, April, July, October 
1955. Free. 
The Newsletter of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
November 1954 Free. April 1955. 
List of Schools Founded by United States Citizens and Organizations in 
Latin America 
Compiled and published by the Inter-American Schools Service, William 
E. Dunn, director. November 1954. 20 pp. Free 
Canada-United States Committee on Education 
6-page desc riptive folder. May 1955. Free. 


Produced by Editorial Department but Not Published 
by the American Council on Education 


Handbook for Travelers to the U.S.A 
Produced for the U.S Department of State and the Washington Inter 
national Center of the American Council on Education for distribution in 


foreign countries. 58 pp. September 1955. Free to sponsored travelers 
to the U.S.A. 
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Reprintings 

Diagnosing Human Relations Needs 
By Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, John T. Robinson, and William E. 
Vickery. Second printing, January 1955. 2,000 copies. $1.75. 

Educational Measurement 
E. F. Lindquist, editor. Second printing, January 1955. 3,500 copies. 
$6.00. 

A Pro,osed Tax Credit Plan To Aid Students in Institutions of Higher Learning 
Second printing, March 1955, 5,000 copies. Third printing, March 1955, 
4,000 copies. Fourth printing, April 1955, 10,000 copies. Free. 

The Student Personnel Point of View 
By the Committee on Student Personnel Work. A. C. E. Studies, Series 
VI, No. 13. Second printing, February 1955. 1,000 copies. $0.75. 

Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Universities 
A Report of the Committee on Institutional Research Policy. Second 
printing, March 1955. 1,500 copies. $1.50. 

The Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion 
By the Committee on Religion and Education. Second printing, May 
1955. 1,000 copies. $2.00. 

Computation of Unit Costs 
For use with College and University Business Administration, Volume II. 
\eprinted from Financial Reports for Colleges and Universities, published 


by the University of Chicago Press, 1935, with permission of the pub- 
lisher. First printing, May 1955. 2,500 copies. 











